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haen fal Quality-Controlled 


PHOSPHATE 
19 ROCK 


For acidulation. 
For industrial chemicals. 


For direct application to the soil. 
(Ground Rock) 


468 sample tests are made every eight hours. Not surprising . . . because International 
Phosphate Rock is sampled and tested at every stage of production—recovery, blend- 
ing, drying, grinding, loading. No wonder it is so highly regarded for its grade uni- 
formity and quality. You always get fast, dependable deliveries of the grade you need, 
in the tonnages you want. This complete service makes it good business to depend on 
International for Quality-Controlled Phosphate Rock. 
Sue? 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS Salernatienel & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Vy wwe 
PHOSPHATE MINERALS DIVISION......... EMI Sceserecs 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 


PHOSPHATE MINES AND PLANTS IN FLORIDA AT NORALYN, PEACE VALLEY, ACHAN, MULBERRY; IN TENNESSEE AT MT. PLEASANT, WALES AND GODWIN 
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wherever crops are grown 


you'll sell more 





Proven preference and safety have made Heptachlor the preferred insecticide for 
the protection of food, feed, and fiber crops. In 1958, a Dealer “Sales Builder’ pro- 
gram, a special information service for agricultural leaders, and powerful regional merchandising 
programs will increase demand, sales, and profits! Get complete information for your salesmen now! 
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Velsicol Chemical Corporation, 
330 East Grand Avenue . Chicago 11, Illinois. | FC-38 


Please send me your 1958 Heptachlor Promotions 
Fact Sheet 





Mail coupon for Fact Sheet de- 
scribing 1958 Heptachlor ‘‘Sales 
Builder’’ programs and regional 
advertising campaigns! 





AMERICA'S LEADING SOIL INSECTICIDE: Experiments 
and actual field tests have proved that Heptachlor is the most 
effective and versatile insecticide for control of soil insects that 













attack major crops! 

PROTECTS FORAGE CROPS WITHOUT CONTAMI- 
NATING MILK OR MEAT! Because Heptachlor is such an 
effective insecticide, minimum amounts have residual effective- 
ness, yet are safe to use for foliage treatment and for treatment 





Name 
of crops fed to animals. 
_ VELSICOL ee 
y CHEMICAL CORPORATION io i 7 
330 East Grand Avenue « Chicago 11, Illinois 
International Representative: Velsicol International Corporation, C. A. 2 __ Zone State__ 


f P.0. Box 1687 + Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.1. 
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SULPHUR belps to create Headline Products 





A new concept in 





transformer 








insulation 





GAS INSTEAD OF OIL... that is headline news! 


Sulphur Hexafluoride is a heavy, non-flammable gas and is both chemically and physiologically inert. These 
characteristics plus its high dielectric strength pin- pointed the heavy duty transformer field as a logical target. 
And so it turned out! 

SF6 instead of oil is now being used in high voltage transformers with the following advantages: 


® operations are much quieter lighter construction permissible 
® less restriction in location lower maintenance 
e fire-proof and explosion-proof 


In SF6, the electrical and electronics industries are finding a very useful product providing both electrical 
insulation and cooling. As in so many ‘headline’ products serving industry, the element S is part of the chem- 
ical structure! 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


: e e@ Newgulf, Texas ® Spindietop, Texas 
Sulphur Producing Units « moss Bluff, Texas © Worland, Wyoming 
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QUIZ 


For Multiwall Bag Buyers 












“How Does Your 
Packaging Operation 
Rate?” 
























Is your bag corre 
your product? 


Is your bag properly constrt 
ted for your product? 


if loss of product is caused by © 
deterioration, would special 
protective sheets help to re- 
duce such loss? 


Is the total cost of your bag 
out of proportion to the selling 
price of your product? 


Does your product cost war- 
rant redesigning your bag 
to merchandise your produ 
more effectively? 





Are you using the most eco- 
nomical filling machine avail- 
able for packaging? 


Are your current suppliers giv 
ing you the service you desire 


Are your suppliers integrated 
and capable of maintaining de- 
pendable service at all times, 
under all conditions? 


ie) Coos] OS o WON 


Are your suppliers’ repre 
tatives qualified to heip 
with your packaging, sa 
promotion and marketi 






se 
at. 
Perhaps we may be able to help you to 
‘) 
f arrive at the right answers in order to achieve 
} higher production at lower costs. 
‘al 


iz. 
me to answer your Qu 
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mf KRAFT BAG | 
CORPORATION f [filial s 0% 82% 

Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary peed bo 3 ee 7 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. hora east COMPAN og EE paeng | 
Daily News Bldg., Chicago 6, Ill. «Kft Bn Cap i popes NTE inn aS R | 
ee | 


MFD 
pRODUCT NAM 


Plants at St. Marys, Ga. and Gilman, Vt. 
Sales Agents for The Kraftpacker 
Open Mouth Bag Filling Machine 
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LIVESTOCK 
SPRAYS 
that REALLY 
WORK! 


WHEN YOU FORMULATE WITH 


Saelees 


INSECT REPELLENT 





TABUTREX insect repellent 
is approved for use on lactating 
dairy cattle, beef cattle, horses, 
pigs, etc. With TABUTREX 
there’s no danger of residues in 
meat . . . won’t contaminate 
milk! 

TABUTREX sprays keep flies 
away from livestock. Most 
sprays kill flies after they bite 
... with TABUTREX flies won’t 
light, so they can’t bite! 

TABUTREX repels House 
flies, Stable flies, Horn flies, even 
the giant HORSE FLY! 

TABUTREX tests on thou- 
sands of cattle conclusively show 
substantial increases in milk 
production and weight gain! 

TABUTREX is compatible 
with insecticides for use on live- 
stock. It can be used in sprays 
or backrubbers! It can be ap- 
plied as an oil solution! It can be 
applied as a water emulsion! 

Register your TABUTREX 
label NOW so you can meet the 
demand! 


WRITE FOR FULL INFOR- 
MATION AND APPROVED 
JOHN DOE LABELS 


ee 


INSECT REPELLENT 


Glenn Chemical Co. 


2735 N. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Call collect EAstgate 7-9350 


*Trademerk 
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COVER PICTURE 


Scenes like this were enacted in 
every section of the United States 
last summer as nearly 2000 farmers 
were interviewed during a fertilizer 
consumer research study. Conducted 
for the National Plant Food Institute, 
the study has led to many develop- 
ments, including the NPFI statement 
that farmers “now are using less 
than half as much fertilizer as research 
results indicate that they should for 
best economic returns.” And the 
survey furnished the data for a con- 
structed image of the ‘average 
American farmer.’ Three general 
characteristics: “Age—One half 
were 50 years old or older. Only 
93 per cent were under 40 years of 
age. Education—54 per cent had 
only a grade school education orless. 
Only 9 per cent had attended col- 
lege. Financial status—The average 
farmer is a substantial businessman. 
65 per cent reported capital invest- 
ments of $25,000 or more.” Our 
PLOOMASION. 0d 6oisacnuit ca page 14. 


A USDA Photograph 


IN THIS ISSUE 

P Tests by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture have indicated possible 
resistance of cattle lice to some 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecti- 
cides... . page 18. 


> Dean Asquith, Professor of Eco- 
nomic Entomology at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University, predicts that 
Guthion may have an important role 
in deciduous fruit spraying schedules 
this year... page 26. 


> Modern fertilizer production is 
described as “a highly complex 
chemical process” by Richard D. 
Tayloe, Technical Service Director, 
National Potash Co. He explains 
some principles of combining ‘two 
not very compatible sub-processes’’ 
beginning on... page 29. 
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MURIATE 
OF POTASH 
for the 

PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


Ths symbol stands for high-grade coarse and uniform 












Muriate of Potash (60% K,O minimum). Southwest Potash 
Corporation provides a dependable supply of HIGH-K* 


Muriate for the plant food industry. 


* Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash 
Corporation 














PAYLOADER 


works where others can’t 











ig 


moves more tonnage When you have to unload highest tonnages of fertilizer, chem- 


icals and other bulk materials from boxcars or to move them in 
because eee other close quarters, you need a model HA “‘PAYLOADER.” 


@ Shortest turning radius Long-time tractor-shovel users tell us the model HA with its 

. shortest turning radius and one-ton carry capacity is tops in 
linseed pene AG ens ts Paytond) tight quarters—easy and fast to maneuver with or without a 
@ Hydraulic load-shock-absorber load . . . to get full loads quickly, to deliver them safely at 
@ 40° bucket tip-back at ground level speeds up to 10 m.p.h. — thanks to EXCLUSIVE hydraulic load- 
@ Exclusive one-lever bucket control shock-absorber that smooths the ride and reduces spillage. 


For larger capacity, there’s the model HAH that carries 114 
tons. Both sizes are available with Scarifier teeth attachment 
to dig up packed materials from aisles and floors, also pick-up 
rotary sweeper attachment. 
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THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
704 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 





When you want the tops in tractor-shovels for fast, low cost 
bulk-materials handling, contact your “PAYLOADER” Dis- 
tributor. He has the machines, the experience and the finest 
of service and parts facilities to keep your tractor-shovel in- 
vestment profitable. 


Send “PAYLOADER” information on 

[J Model HA (2,000 Ib. carry capacity) & Model HAH 
; (3,000 Ib. carry capacity) 

(1 Scarifier teeth attachments for models HA and HAH 

( Larger models (up to 9,000 Ib. carry capacity) 


Name 


Modern Materials Handling Equipment 77 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. | KA 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Title 


Street 


City 
3-A-1 
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Getting the answers to tough emulsifying prob- 
lems has been a major objective of Emulsol for 
more than 25 years. 

This experience has provided a double-barrelled 
approach to help pesticide concentrate formula- 
tors. First: versatile emulsifiers of uniform unsur- 
passed quality for top performance—the E'mcol 
standard of quality. Second: Full use data based 
on both laboratory experience and actual field 
tests of Emcols. 

Get in touch with Emulsol and put this double- 
barrelled approach to work for you. 























Send for our “just published” Check with any of Emulsol’s 
FULL USE DATA Handbook OR Eight Sales Offices 


Chicago 1, Illinois, 75 E. Wacker Dr. 
New York 17, N.Y., 122 E. 42nd St. 
Akron 8, Ohio, 213 W. Bowery St. 
Boston 9, Mass., 141 Milk Street 

Dallas 18, Texas, 415 Hambrick St. 
Houston 19, Texas, 1 Briar Dale Court 
Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blvd. 
San Francisco 27, Calif., 80 Stonestown 





EMULSOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


division of Witco Chemical Company 


75 East Wacker Drive © Chicago 1, Illinois 


Serving Agriculture 
and Industry 
with EMCOL 

emulsifying agents 
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How well does TREBO-PHOS ammoniate? 


First commercial runs with Cyanamid’s new 
Triple Superphosphate indicate: 


1. Ammoniation easily achieved up to 4.6% and higher with 
suitable equipment. 


2. Even at rates over 5%, no uncomfortable ammonia fumes 
were evolved under optimum conditions. 


3. The ability of TREBO-PHOS to ammoniate at high rates 
means manufacturers may choose from a wide range of 
nitrogen carriers. 


4. Early indications are that the physical condition of 
TREBO-PHOS makes possible complete and uniform 
absorption of ammonia. A well conditioned mixed fertilizer 
which is dry and drillable should be the result. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE FOR FULL INFORMATION. OUR 
REPRESENTATIVE WILL BE GLAD TO CALL. NO OBLIGATION 
ON YOUR PART. 


* TRADE MARK 


American Cyanamid Company, Phosphates Department 
—_C¥ANANMID _—— 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
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Viewinc WasuHINGTON 


with Farm Chemicals 
Washington Bureau 


on agriculture 


The Soil Bank's Acreage Reserve program may be extended at 
least another year beyond 1958. This outlook reverses 
earlier indications that Congress would kill off the 
program at the end of this year. Under the Acreage 
Reserve, the Agriculture Department pays farmers sub-— 
stantial per-acre rates to retire for one year land which 
has been in cotton, wheat, corn, rice or tobacco. 

Interest in the program has exceeded all expectations this 
year. Based primarily on a small winter wheat sign-up 
last fall, USDA officials and Congress figured the 
program was for all practical purposes a dead duck. 

But officials were completely taken by surprise when the 
$500-million program was over-subscribed on cotton and 
corn during the first two weeks of the two-month sign-up 
period. 

As a result, Congress has ordered another $250 million added 
to the payment fund--making a total of $750 million to 
be spent for the 1958 crop year. This is the original 
amount requested by the USDA last year for the 1958 
program, but Congress had cut it to $500 million. 

This action in itself does not assure program continuation 
for another year--but, because of the tremendous interest 
evinced in major farm areas this year, congressional 
insiders don't see how they can cut off a popular program 
during an important election year. 

A total of 18 million acres is being taken out of production 
this year through the Acreage Reserve. This is significant 
to the fertilizer and chemicals industry-—-for it means 
18 million acres are taken out of farmers' buying plans. 
It means the industry will be selling to farmers having a 
smaller acreage base to care for. If continued indefi- 
nitely, reduced acreage could have considerable effects 
on sales. 

Soil Bank's whole-farm bid program has been killed. Under 
this program, the USDA invited farmers in four states to 
set the per-acre annual rate they would accept to retire 
their whole farms in the long-range Conservation Reserve 
of the Soil Bank. The USDA had about $300 million to 
spend on such payments, but the bids were too high to make 
the program effective, so it decided to accept no bids. 

The regular Conservation Reserve program, however, 
continues without disruption. 

Spendable farm income this year will be about the same as 
during the past year--but your market is shifting. The 
trend toward fewer farmers--meaning fewer customers for 
the industry--continues. The USDA reports that, during 
the past year, close to 2 million people left rural areas 
—-one of the largest numbers in recent years. These 
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VIEWING WASHINGTON 


AGFICUITULE  continves 


weren't all farmers, but it helps show the shrinking 
number of customers for the farm chemicals industry. 

The important thing is that the fewer farmers remain- 
ing represent a steady-to-higher market for fertilizer 
and chemicals, since they have essentially the same 
amount of land to operate. Furthermore, the remaining 
farmers more and more become science- and efficiency- 
minded—-thus the farm market continues to provide an 
improving over-all market for this industry. 


Congress is working on an omnibus farm bill which it thinks can 





Key 


be made acceptable to the White House—-and, if not, then 
passed through Congress with the necessary 2/3-vote needed 
to over-ride a veto. That, at least, is the thinking of 
Chairman Ellender of the Senate Agriculture Committee. 
section of the omnibus bill concerns corn and the other 





The 


feed grains. And the plan getting the closest scrutiny 
is one offered by the National Grange. The Grange plan 
would reduce acreage in corn and other feed grains—-oats, 
barley and grain sorghums-—-by 20 per cent over a period 
of 3 years. Farmers would get conservation incentive 
payments and negotiable certificates drawn on government— 
held grain surpluses. 

Besides aiming to withdraw roughly 28 million acres 
out of production, the plan also would remove incentives 
for continually striving for increased corn yields—-which 
may form a threat to fertilizer sales. 
pressure for higher cotton allotments this year has let 





up somewhat because of the $250 million to be added to 
the Soil Bank's Acreage Reserve funds. The cotton 
industry has asked for both increased acreage allotments 
-—-to provide more production of better quality fiber-—- 
and a bigger Soil Bank, to permit more cotton farmers to 
retire. USDA is opposed to an increase in allotments 
without a reduction in supports. 


Growers of fire-cured and dark air-—cured tobaccos have voted 





in a February referendum to continue marketing quotas 
on the next three crops-—-1958, 1959 and 1960. Quotas 
were approved by 95.9 per cent of the fire-cured growers 
voting, and by 96.5 per cent of the dark air-cured pro- 
ducers. 


Secretary Benson will not obtain authority to "flex" tobacco 





price supports down to 60 per cent of parity. That's 

the unanimous decision of the tobacco sub-committee of 

the House Agriculture committee. This group, which 
originates tobacco legislation, voted without dissent 

this week to reject the proposal. This amounts to the 
first specific legislative action taken in Congress this 
year on the Eisenhower-Benson farm program. It is inter- 
preted as an accurate reflection of the full committee's 
opposition to the overall Administration request for 
authority to drop basic supports to 60 per cent of parity. 
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rtisement sells 
Nitrate 


This adve 
Hi-D Ammonium 
Fertilizer. Ads like 
this are appearing 
regularly in The 
progressive Farmer, 
Prairie Farmer, Farm_& 
a Grower & 


Ranch, Florid 

nant Florida “——— 
Rancher, Rice Journal 
Rancher, Rit’ -———— 


ana The Citrus Magazine. 
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No other i 
ammonium nitrate 
like it! 








® 





gives you all of thes 


When you choose an economical sou 
sure to look into the important com 









F of supplemental nitrogen, be 
lation of advantages supplied 











latest development in nitrogen fertiliz . 
from Hi-D — and only from Hi-D. 


















6. Two-Speed 
Fertilizer Action. 


Hi-D supplies a total of 
33.5% nitrogen in two 





1. Super Dryness. 


A patented manufacturing 





method removes all the 
moisture from Hi-D before 
the granule is formed. 


equal ‘‘servings.” 16.75% is nitrate nitro- 
gen to get crops off to a fast vigorous start. 
16.75% is ammonia nitrogen for follow-up 
feeding during the growing season. 








2. High Density. 


Because of this new process, 
each Hi-D granule is of ex- 
tremely high density. These hard, non-porous 
granules lock out moisture, even under hu- 
mid field conditions. Hi-D is made dry—and 
stays dry. 













7. Up to 25% More Nitrogen Per 
Hopper Load. ier 
Because Hi-D has less 2) 





bulk than any other 
type of ammonium 
nitrate, you get up to 25% more nitrogen in 
a normal hopper load—cover more ground 
per load. Hi-D saves storage space, too. 











3. Special-Shape 
Granules. 


Note the magnified granule. 
The unique shape and size 
are controlled so that distribution is even 
and accurate in all types of spreading opera- 
tions. And the flat-sided granules stay put 
on the ground. 








8. Guaranteed to Store 

a Full Year. Ue 
Made dry. Delivered f / 
dry. And stays dry. 
So much so that Hi-D 
is guaranteed to store well, under normal 
conditions, for one full year. 











4. Free Flow. 





Hi-D flows freely even on 
hot sticky days. Because of + * 

its super dryness, high density, and special 
shape, Hi-D doesn’t gum-up, doesn’t stick, 
clog, cake or bridge. 











5. Two Key Kinds of Nitrogen. 


Hi-D supplies two types of 
nitrogen—njtrate nitrogen 
and ammonia nitrogen. Just 
one bag of Hi-D supplies as 
much nitrogen as 142 bags , 

of ammonium sulphate or 2 bags of sodium 
nitrate. And Hi-D costs less per unit of nitro- 
gen than these older types. 











COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION Sa 


Sterlington, La. « 
CSC also produces BACIFERM® Bacitracin Antibiotic Supplements and PEAK® Anti-freeze 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Atlanta, Ga. « 
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Either way, you get all the sales-power of International's 
non-crumbling, free-flowing granular Triple 


12 


Here’s a new granulated Triple Superphosphate with a twin purpose in life. It’s 
tailor-made for ammoniation in manufacturing your mixed goods... an ideal direct 
application granular for your private label, or selling in bulk. 
International’s special processing produces a unique sponge-like structure that facil- 
itates ammoniation and contributes to desirable granular texture in your mixed goods. 
What’s more, these uniform-sized, non-crumbling, free-flowing granules are ideal for 
direct application. They won’t bridge over in a fertilizer drill ... won’t crumble during 


handling or spreading. And every ton brings you a guaranteed minimum of 46% APA. | 


Your International man can show you how this new granular triple helps you meet 


the demand for higher analysis granular fertilizers — in manufacturing mixed . 


goods . . . or when bagged under your own label as 0-46-0 . . . or selling for direct 
application in bulk. 
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and it ammoniates! 


There’s no other granular triple super like it in 
the industry. Non-crumbling granules have 
sponge-like structure for better ammoniation... 
flow free for direct application. Write or wire 
for full information. 


Ww 

(eh) 

INTERNATIONAL MINERALS SZxctionel & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION .... ‘Gg .. 20N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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HE National Plant Food Institute is seeking 
the solution to a problem: “to find ways and 
means of persuading farmers to use fertilizer at most 
profitable rates.’”’ To help solve the problem, NPFI 
now has answers to questions which are basic in any 
marketing situation. 

National Analysts, Inc., a Fhiladelphia company 
that conducts a variety of marketing, psychological, 
social, and economic research, was employed by 
NPFI to conduct a study—through personal inter- 
views—to discover scientifically farmers’ attitudes 
toward the use of fertilizer. 

The full report of the study, copyrighted and 
available to institute members, contains nearly 900 
tables of data and a 150-page analytical summary. 

The NPFI staff, in a 17 page analysis of the 
study, states that there are separate results for each 
of five regions—Northeast, Southeast, Southwest, 
Middle West and Far West—as well as for the United 
States as a whole. The conclusions in this FARM 
CHEMICALS report are from the analysis of the 
National summary. 

“A representative sample of farmers (excluding 
share-croppers) was drawn from each of the four 
regions,” says NPFI. ‘The sample was limited to 
farmers operating more than 100 acres of farm land. 
Although this resulted in eliminating 54 per cent of 
the total number of farms listed by the Census, the 
sample represents 92 per cent of total U. S. farm 
land. Moreover, it probably accounts for an even 
greater percentage of the farm market for fertilizer.”’ 


Market picture: ‘A considerable market potential 
for fertilizer is indicated by the results of this study,” 
the staff reports. Here are some supporting figures: 
® Only 11 per cent of all farmers use fertilizer on 
either of their two most important crops at rates 
approaching those recommended by their state ex- 
periment station. 

© 37 per cent of all farmers used no fertilizer on 
either their first or second most important crops. 

© All other farmers interviewed (52 per cent) used 
fertilizer at rates much less than considered adequate 
for the type of crop and soil involved. 

® Of all those using fertilizer on their most important 
crops, 50 per cent used less than 250 pounds per acre. 
® Two-thirds of all farmers think it would be a 
“‘good idea’’ to fertilize pasture and forage crops and 
give positive reasons for their belief. Despite this 
favorable attitude, only 12 per cent of the acreage of 
these crops actually is fertilized. 

© About 30 per cent of all farmers apparently change 
their fertilizer practices from year to year. NPFI 
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Study shows “considerable market potential” 


A LONG LOOK at 


FERTILIZER 
and the 


staff's comment: “This demonstrates a_ positive 
effort on the part of these farmers to improve their 
fertilizer practices. These farmers should be par- 
ticularly susceptible to being influenced favorably.” 
® Of those farmers who said they were making a 
change in their fertilizer practices in 1957, over 
twice as many said they intended to use more ferti- 
lizer as said they intended to use less. 
Level of fertilizer use: After interviews were com- 
pleted, each farmer in the sample was classified as 
to level of fertilizer use by specialists who were well 
acquainted with local farming conditions. Classifi- 
cations were high, medium, low and none. High- 
level users were considered to be using fertilizer at 
rates approaching recommended levels. A farmer 
was classified as a ‘‘non-user”’ if he did not use fer- 
tilizer on the crop selected for detailed questioning 
(usually one of his two most important crops). 
Characteristics of high-level users were found to 
be somewhat different from those of non-users. The 
high-level user has: 
® More formal education—50 per cent had gone to 
high school and 14 per cent had attended college, 
compared with 34 per cent and 7 per cent of non- 
users. 
® Higher income—74 per cent reported gross income 
of $5,000 or more as compared with 55 per cent of 
non-users. 
® A bigger capital investment—71 per cent reported 
capital investments over $25,000 as compared with 
63 per cent of non-users. 
® He is younger—about 42 per cent were 50 years 
old or older compared with 54 per cent for non-users. 
® He makes more money an acre—an average of $66 
an acre gross income compared with $37 for non- 
users and the National average for all farmers of $46. 
Attitude toward fertilizer: The staff reports that 
the farmer “‘is more likely to think of fertilizer in 
terms of increasing crop yields than as a means of 
cutting unit production costs and increasing profits. 
. . . Fear of adverse effects more often influences 
level of use than does the promise of economic 
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reward. About half of all farmers mentioned bad 
effects when a rate of use approaching experiment 
station recommendations was suggested.’’ (Waste of 
money and burning out of crop ere the.bad effects 
most frequently mentioned.) / 

He would prefercanimal—manure if unlimited 
amounts were available, the staff finds, adding, 
“But, a majority of high-level users prefer commercial 
fertilizer.”’ 

“The average farmer's knowledge about fertilizer 

is surprisingly limited,”’ the staff says, adding, ‘‘the 
average farmer doesn’t seem to understand clearly 
the meaning of analysis, grade or ratio.’’ (Sixty 
per cent gave wrong or partially wrong answers when 
asked to choose grades which would correct specified 
plant food deficiencies. ) 
That first decision on kind and quantity: 
“About half of all farmers say they rely on their 
own judgment, trial and error, or recommendations 
of other farmers,” NPFI reports, quickly adding, 
‘but soil tests rate very high as the basis for decision, 
and there is considerable evidence that farm demon- 
strations exercise a strong influence.”’ 

Nearly half of all farmers and 59 per cent of ferti- 
lizer users reported having their soil tested. 

While 71 per cent of high-level users said they 
followed soil test recommendations completely, 53 
per cent of low-level users also said they did. ‘‘This 
information raises the possibility that many farmers 
only thought they were following recommendations, 
and indicates the desirability of a continuing review 
of soil test administrative procedures and methods 
of presenting recommendations,’ NPFI says. 

“The average farmer is more likely to believe results 
and adopt practices he can see and interpret in terms 
of his own farming operation,”’ NPFI says, pointing 
to the study finding that ‘practical farm demon- 
strations and personal experimentation seem to be 
more important in influencing low-level users and 
non-users...” 

“Farmers need help in judging results from using 
fertilizer so that they can view fertilizer as a known 
factor in production,” the staff says. ‘Otherwise 
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they tend to attribute the benefits from fertilizer to 
other factors.”’ 

Seeking information and advice: In overcoming 
lack of knowledge and uncertainty with practical 
fertilizer information, the farmer rates county agents 
and agricultural college publications very high as 
sources, followed by farm magazines, local dealers, 
and neighbors. 

Nearly 60 per cent of all farmers reported talking 
over fertilizer needs before buying. The study re- 
veals that 82 per cent said the discussions were help- 
ful, and 70 per cent said they led to specific action. 

Analysis, amount and price—in that order—are 
the three topics discussed most, followed by expected 
results and advantages, brand, and application. 
Plans for action: In describing its program sug- 
gested by the study results, NPFI comments on 
“‘the most significant findings’ of the study: 
® The average farmer’s knowledge about fertilizer— 
as well as his general educational level—is much 
lower than previously had been suspected. 
® Many farmers want to improve their fertilizer 
practices and a surprisingly large percentage of them 
constantly are making efforts to do so. 
® Better educated farmers use more fertilizer. 
® A large proportion of the educational and promo- 
tional information on fertilizer now beamed toward 
farmers is not clearly understood and cannot be re- 
lated by them to their own operations. 

NPFI believes that when a farmer ‘‘receives in- 
formation about fertilizer which he understands and 
believes, he generally makes intelligent use of it.”’ 

The staff conclusions “point up the need for better 
communications with the farmers of today to sell, on 
a sound basis, more fertilizer now, and ‘more basic 
education for both the farmers of today and the 
farmers of tomorrow to insure the future growth of 
the fertilizer market.”’ 

“Local adaptation and localized effort for maxi- 
mum impact,” says NPFI, “‘are the keynotes of the 
... specific action programs. Projects and activities 


are being developed regionally . . . to satisfy regional, . 


state, and local needs.” a 
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Dr. George M. Beal 





Dr. Joseph M. Bohlen 


WO rural sociologists of Iowa State College, 

Dr. Joe M. Bohlen and Dr. George M. Beal, 
reported on a study of the fertilizer dealer’s role in a 
presentation at the joint meeting of midwestern col- 
lege agronomists with fertilizer industry representa- 
tives. (See page 23.) 

They said the dollar volume range of fertilizer 
departments of 12 dealers in the southeastern one- 
third of Iowa was from $5,000 to $38,000 a year, 
with an average of $18,500 gross sales in fertilizer. 
This amounted to a range of from 2 to 15 per cent, 
with an average of 6.6 per cent of their gross busi- 
ness volume from all departments. 

Eighty per cent of the dealers surveyed said they 
offer soil sampling services to their customers; 90 
per cent said they help farmers plan their fertilizer 
programs; 88 per cent offer bulk applicator services; 
100 per cent offer credit facilities: and 73 per cent 
provide small dry fertilizer spreaders. 





More than 42 per cent of the dealers said they 
would provide more fertilizer services if they could 
receive some help from outside sources such as the 
wholesaler or jobber of fertilizer. 

When asked how important they thought the use 
of fertilizer was to the income and prestige of the 
farmer, 50 per cent of the dealers in the study said 
it was ‘‘very important;’ 33 per cent thought it was 
“important;’’ and 8 per cent said fertilizer usage was 
‘“‘an absolute necessity.” 

When asked what was their best technique for 
selling fertilizer a wide variety of answers was re- 
ceived. Soil sampling and testing was mentioned by 
24 per cent of the respondents, general services by 
16 per cent and on-the-farm selling, 16 per cent. 
Other techniques mentioned as being most effective 
in selling fertilizer included helping farmers plan fer- 
tilizer program, credit, bulk spreading, free delivery, 
and hard selling methods. 

Fertilizer dealers rank government agencies as the 
most important and reliable sources of information 
to their business. Commercial sources are a rela- 
tively close second, according to Bohlen and Beal. 

Bohlen and Beal emphasized that ‘these findings 
are exploratory and tentative.”’ But they concluded, 
“if additional] research, using more precise measures 
and larger and wider area samples, support these 
findings, there seem to be many implications in the 
data for commercial concerns in product education 
and promotion.” a 





Safety Stressed 
At Monsanto’s Anniston, Ala. 
Niran, Methyl Parathion Unit 


Speed of construction: The new unit was com- 
pleted in January, six months and 10 days after 
initial design work began last June. This was about 
one-half the time usually consumed in completing 
such a job, according to Catalytic Construction Co., 
hired by Monsanto for the project. The plant was 
on stream less than nine months after an explosion 
last April 16 took eight lives and destroyed the 
firm’s Nitro, West Virginia, plant for the two organo- 
phosphorous insecticides. (Niran is Monsanto’s 
trade name for parathion.) 


Maximum safety: Featured are multiple instru- 
mentation (both electronic and pneumatic types) in 
the control room on each step of the production 
process, provisions for dumping reactor kettles into 
canals neutralized with caustic, an automatic system 
to cool the kettles with water, and cubicle-type con- 
struction. Reactor vessels are isolated behind 12- 
inch thick walls of steel-reinforced concrete block. 
All reactors are set up outdoors, to strengthen the 
defense against buildup of fumes (which, in the Nitro 
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disaster, caused the deadly second explosion, a non- 
detonating flash type). 

Location of the new facilities for Niran and methyl 
parathion at Anniston is reported to be based partly 
on the proximity to raw materials—notably chlorine 
and caustic. 

Closeness of markets was also an important 
factor. The new site is “‘on the doorstep” of the 
cotton-growing south, according to Charles H. 
Sommer, Monsanto vice president and_ general 
manager of its organic chemicals division. (Phos- 
phorous compounds have been used for boll weevil 
control in greatly increased amounts since 1956, 
when the U. S. Department of Agriculture confirmed 
reports from some areas of boll weevils’ resistance to 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides. See FARM 
CHEMICALS, Nov. ’57, p. 45.) 

Cost or capacity of the unit have not been re- 
vealed, but Sommer has said the capacity ‘‘consider- 
ably exceeds” the former output at Nitro. 


Operating side of unit shown is separated from reactor side by 
a 12-inch-thick wall of steel-reinforced concrete blocks for 
maximum safety. 
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As near to you as your telephone.. 





Check here for 
your Phillips 66 
service number: 


AMARILLO, TEX. 
First National Bank Building 
DRake 4-0311 

ATLANTA, GA. 

1428 West Peachtree St., N.W 
Station 'C"” P.O. Box 7313 
TRinity 5-7021 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 

Adams Building 
Bartlesville 6600 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

7 South Dearborn Street 
ANdover 3-3472 

DENVER, COLO. 

1375 Kearney Street 
Florida 5-7301 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
6th Floor, Hubbell Building 
CHerry 3-3291 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

6910 Fannin Street 
JAckson 6-2466 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

1112 N. Pennsylvania Street 
MElrose 5-8371 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

500 West 39th Street 
LOgan 1-5125 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
212 Sixth Street South 
FEderal 2-746] 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
80 Broadway 
Digby 4-3480 

OMAHA, NEB. 

3212 Dodge Street 
JAckson 5911 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

317 North Lake Avenue 
RYan 1-6997 

RALEIGH, N. C. 

401 Oberlin Road 
TEmple 4-8261 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
68 South Main 
DAvis 2-5661 

SPOKANE, WASH. 

521 East Sprague 
MAdison 4-9251 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

4251 Lindell Boulevard 
JEfferson 1-6677 

TAMPA, FLA. 

3737 Neptune Street 
TAmpa 8-2141 

TULSA, OKLA. 

1708 Utica Square 
Riverside 7-756] 

WICHITA, KAN. 

501 KFH Building 

HObart 4-6301 


















































& Your Phillips 66 representative will be glad to give you friendly, 

helpful technical service and counseling. Many of our customers 
report that Phillips technical service has helped them cut manufactur- 
ing costs or turn out a better product. 








This is just another extra you get when you order Phillips 66 
premium fertilizer materials. Years of experience and know-how go 
into the production of Phillips 66 fertilizer materials. And rigid control 
from raw materials to finished products insures constant uniformity. 








Phillips assures you of dependable delivery service, made possible 
through extensive plant capacity, strategic location of warehouses and 
tank car pools, and careful checking of common carrier shipments. 








PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Phillips Chemical Company, A Subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 






@ NITROGEN SOLUTIONS @ ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
s AMMONIUM SULFATE @ AMMONIUM NITRATE 
@ TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
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ESTICIDE researchers and manufacturers know 

that resistance and residues can team up on the 
pests’ side of the conflict in any control program. 

In the control of that profit-stealer of the range 
and feedlot—the long-nosed cattle louse (Linogna- 
thus vituli)—residues in the fat of treated cattle 
caused, in 1957, the discontinuance of DDT as a 
recommended treatment. 

But infestations were still controlled by other in- 
secticides, including the chlorinated hydrocarbon 
cousins of DDT, lindane and toxaphene. 

A more recent development is the warning by 
entomologist Darrell Anthony of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that resistant strains of lice may 
be building up. Results of tests conducted by 
Anthony and co-workers at USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md., indicate that two 
compounds—DDT and lindane—failed to provide 
complete protection against infestations of long-nosed 
cattle lice. 

Early last summer, USDA bought for experimental 
use 24 Hereford heifer calves—approximately 3 to 4 
months of age—from a cattleman in southwestern 
Virginia. Following usual procedure of handling 
newly-received animals, the calves were placed under 
quarantine in a disinfected barn and routinely ex- 
amined for external parasites. 

About half of the animals were lightly infested 
with long-nosed cattle lice and were subsequently 
sprayed with emulsions containing 0.025 per cent of 
lindane at the rate of 3 to 4 quarts per animal. 

Researchers found no lice 1 week after treatment, 
but a second examination 11 days later revealed light 
infestations on 6 of the 16 calves still housed in the 
barn. They were given a second treatment, this time 
with spray emulsions containing 0.035 per cent of 
lindane, and again the 7-day examinations proved 
negative. However, six weeks later all but one were 
infested, and heavy lice populations were evident on 
4 of the calves. 


Already Treated 
At the time of making their initial treatment for 
control of the lice, the entomologists assumed that 
the calves had not been treated previously. Later it 
was learned that the animals had received 2 treat- 
ments of 0.075 per cent lindane emulsion applied by 
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RESISTANCE 
In Cattle Lice? 


USDA tests with Hereford heifer calves show it’s possible. 


a spray-dip machine. The first treatment had been 
made by the original owner late in March and the 
second approximately 2 weeks before the animals 
were shipped to Beltsville. 

The fact that these two treatments by the owner 
and two additional treatments at Beltsville failed to 
eradicate the lice suggested the possibility of resist- 
ant strains. In view of the occurrence among other 
insects of resistance to various insecticides, entomol- 
ogists routinely investigate any signs of possible 
resistance when insecticidal treatments fail to provide 
expected results. 

Researchers undertook further studies in an effort 
to determine whether resistance had developed and to 
compare the effectiveness of several insecticides. 

Twenty of the original 24 calves were used for 
additional trials. Results showed that sprays of 0.5 
per cent of DDT and 0.075 per cent of lindane failed 
to give control beyond 7 to 14 days after treatment. 
Sprays of 0.5 per cent of malathion, however, gave 
complete control of lice for the entire 60 days the 
calves were available for observation. Malathion at 
this concentration has been recommended recently 
for louse control. 


Tests Indicate Resistance 

Laboratory tests were conducted by exposing lice 
from the Virginia cattle and lice from local cattle to 
filter paper discs treated with 5- and 25-milligram 
deposits of DDT. These tests showed that the 
Virginia lice were approximately twice as resistant to 
this insecticide. Further tests with 5-milligram 
deposits of lindane and 25-milligram deposits of 
malathion indicated that the two groups of lice were 
about equally susceptible to these insecticides. 

While these experiments are believed to be the first 
to show possible resistance to insecticides in cattle 
lice, there have been reports from other sections of 
the country indicating increased difficulty in control- 
ling these pests. Anthony emphasized that the 
results of current tests do not prove conclusively 
that cattle lice are becoming resistant to chlorinated 
hydrocarbon insecticides. 

And there is so far no indication that any such 
resistance has become widespread among cattle lice. 
Approved materials are still recommended for general 
use. A 
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GRAFLOW means... 
e reduced caking 

e lower curing temperatures 
e better flowability 

e reduced wear and corrosion 
e improved drillability 


| NEW... 


FERTILIZER 
CONDITIONING AGENT 


Here is the new conditioner that can give any pulverized or 
granular fertilizer a number of advantages. First, in your own plant, 
GRAFLOW will reduce corrosion of your handling equipment, 
because it is chemically inert. It will mix and coat evenly 





because it is basically high quality graphite . . . one of nature’s 
finest lubricants. In addition, GRAFLOW has high coating 
power. The inert graphitic film isolates fertilizer particles from 
one another, lowering inter-granular friction. Thus, you 
benefit two ways with GRAFLOW: your own plant handling 

is aided, and your product gains greater acceptance. This is a 
new product, well worth an inquiry for details... 


write our Chemical 
* Development Department 
for complete 
information, 











THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE WICKES CORPORATION * SAGINAW 16, MICHIGAN 
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it all boils down to this... 


“We like 
the way 





MM. Careful scheduling of shipments 
puts International’s Triple Super 
at the Norris plant to meet peak- 
season demands. The Norris 
plant, a crane-type installation, 
was built in 1946. 


R. W. (Dick) Thatcher, sales manager, 
and Plant Superintendent Walker 
Elliott inspect the uniformity of 
granular 5-20-20. The company 
produces 12 different grades of 
granulated plant food, all sold 
within the rich crop and 

livestock area surrounding 
Rushville. 
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International’s Triple 


says 


A. C. NORRIS, 


president 


V. W. Norris & Son, Inc. 


Rushville, Indiana 


| gineencaggany personalized service and quality product have 
helped V. W. Norris & Son build a healthy demand for gran- 
ular fertilizer around Rushville, Indiana. 

The Norris company installed its granulation unit in 1954 and 
became the first Indiana plant to granulate all grades. A vet- 
eran of 60 years’ experience in selling fertilizers, the firm has 
manufactured its own mixed goods since 1946 when the present 
plant was built. 

Norris’ plant is an overhead crane-type operation — with a 
one-ton clam-shell that unloads trucks . . . moves raw materials 
to batch hoppers . . . transfers mixed goods to storage bins. It’s 
about as close to a one-man operation as you can get. 

And International’s Triple Super is a plant regular. Alfred 
Norris has two reasons. “International delivers the triple we 
need... and we like the way they do business.” 

Lute Wik wetiele tensile, “én: Benefit now from International’s dependable service and top- 
cluding the unloading of trucks, is quality product — make International’s Triple Super a regular 


— oe in your own plant. Write or wire for full information. 


... keep clam-shell operating round- 
the-clock in peak seasons. 


NER ACS 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS MED & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Gey? 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION .... 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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UNION 
PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
J. R. GARMON 


takes 
40,000 Ibs. 
offa 
packer’s 
shoulders 


Lifting twenty tons of filled bags a day is a lot 
labor. It’s inefficient, too, as a 
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*% | MULTIWALL PLAN 


of time operation of the bagging equipment. 


large chemicals producer learned Union Multiwall Recommendations 
during a recent survey of his are based on this 5-star 
Multiwall operation made by COCEMaES PoRerecy.Fian 
Union Packaging Specialist J. R. @ DESIGN 

@ EQUIPMENT 


Garmon. 

Garmon suggested a new sys: 
tem of sliding the customer’s 
bags from the check-weigh scale 


to the bag flattener. This would not only relieve 
packer fatigue of manually lifting a 40,000 lb. bag 
load each day, but also assure full-capacity, full- 


@ CONSTRUCTION 
@ SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
© PLANT SURVEY 


Another recommended econ- 
omy tip: redesign style, pro- 
portion, and construction of ex- 
isting multiwall bags. This will 
result in annual savings of $1400 
to $8000 for each 450 M of the 
various size bags used. 


Such savings are not unusual 


~ when Union’s 5-Star Packaging 
Efficiency Plan goes to work for a company. Write 
for complete information about this Plan. It costs 
nothing. There is no obligation. 





Better Multiwall performance 
through better 7 
planning 








UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 
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UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


- UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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NPI sponsors tenth annual 


Agronomy- Industry 
Joint Meeting 


HE tenth annual joint meeting of midwestern 

agronomists and fertilizer industry representa- 
tives at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
February 13 and 14, was attended by more than 800 
persons, including research and extension agrono- 
mists from 13 midwestern agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations. 

Dr. A. J. Ohlrogge, associate professor of agron- 
omy, Purdue University, was chairman of the meet- 
ing, which was sponsored by the National Plant 
Food Institute’s Midwest 
regional branch (known 
as the Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee 
until the January 1, 1958, 
merger with NPFI.) 

Information from two 
presentations at the meet- 
ing, which were based on 
separate studies of atti- 
tudes toward fertilizer by 
National Analysts, Inc., 
for NPFI, and George M. 
Beal and Joe M. Bohlen, 
rural sociologists, Iowa 
State College, is on pages 
14, 15 and 16, this issue. 
Production potentials: 
Charles E. Trunkey, U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals, described a plan to help farmers 
realize the yield potential they have for their major 
crops. The ‘Production Potentials’ program, he 
said, would give a farmer 1. specific information on 
cultural practices that can make his farming opera- 
tion more profitable, and 2. equally effective infor- 
mation to convince him that a “better job is possible 
and desirable on his own farm.”’ 


The program is designed to combat the farmer’s 
“belief that he is already getting all that’s possible 
out of his soil,’”’ which Trunkey said is ‘‘one of the 
biggest reasons for the reluctance of a farmer to ac- 


Shown at the recent executive committee meeting held in connec- 
tion with the Midwest regional meeting of the National Plant 
Food Institute are Back row: Dr. Russell Coleman, executive vice 
president, NPFI; H. A. Parker, Sylacauga Fertilizer Co.; L. Dudley 

eorge, Richmond Guano Co.; Dean Gidney, U.S. Potash 
Co. Div., U.S. Borax & Chemical Corp.; E. J. Bock, representing 
John L. Christian, Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Inorganic Chemicals 
Div.; Paul T. Truitt, executive vice president of NPFI. Seated: 
Ralph B. Douglass, Smith-Douglass Co., Inc.; C. T. Prindeville, 
Swift & Co., chairman of the board of directors and executive 
committee; and John A. Miller, Price Chemical Co., NPFI president. 
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Dr. W. H. Pierre, lowa State College, chairman, North Cen- 
tral Soils Research Committee; Dr. W. P. Martin, University of 
Minnesota, chairman of Midwestern Agronomists; an ; 
Simkins, University of Minnesota, chairman of Midwest Exten- 
sion Agronomists. The three were elected at the joint meeting. Dr. John Pesek, Iowa 


cept and put into use either new or already proven 
practices.” 

Midwestern agricultural colleges have been co- 
operating in the past two years in an effort to obtain 
data on reasonable crop production potentials for the 
various soil types by areas in their states, Trunkey 
said. The University of Illinois and the University 
of Wisconsin have produced such information, now 
being made available by the Midwest regional office 
of NPFI. 

In these two states the production potential figures 
have been put on a 28 x 40 inch wall chart with soil 
area map, suitable for dealers’ use. Also on the 
chart is a discussion of the importance of the poten- 
tials, some management instructions, soil water sup- 
ply data and a list of nine factors essential to attain- 
ing the yield goals. A checklist for farmers, in 
leaflet form, supplements the chart, with more spe- 
cific information and suggestions on these manage- 
ment points: 1. provide needed plant nutrients 2. use 
top quality seed 3. use recommended seeding rates 
4. conserve soil and moisture 5. use minimum tillage 
6. keep soil in good tilth 7. control weeds, insects and 
disease 8. harvest care- 
fully to save crop 9. store 
to preserve quality. 

Trunkey said the po- 
tentials reflect the yields 
a farmer could average 
throughout a complete 
weather cycle—one that 
includes the good and 
poor years. 

Fertilizer economics: 
Soils specialists are find- 
ing that economic factors 
are becoming increasingly 
important in making rec- 
ommendations for ferti- 
lizer use, according to 


State College agronomist. 

Agronomists aim their recommendations at the 

maximum profit per acre for the farmer, Pesek said. 

He explained that they have arrived at upper and 
lower limits on fertilizer recommendations. 


The upper limit, called the‘ optimum recommended 
rate” of fertilizer application, cannot be exceeded 
without reducing total profits from fertilizer use per 
acre. The lower limit is the ‘‘minimum recom- 
mended rate.”” A farmer cannot go below this rate 




















without decreasing the per cent of profits from his 
fertilizer dollar, as well as reducing the profits per 
acre. 

If there is money available to fertilize at the opti- 
mum, this will lead to the highest profit for the farm. 

If there is as much or more capital than is needed 
for the minimum recommended rate, but not enough 
for the optimum on all acres, profits are maximized 
by spreading at an equal rate over all acres (assum- 
ing an equal need for fertilizer). 

If the farmer cannot afford to apply the minimum 

recommended rate to all acres, the minimum rate 
should be applied to as much land as possible and 
the rest left unfertilized, Pesek said. He emphasized 
that this scheme assumes that a crop can be pro- 
duced at a profit without fertilizer, and suggested 
that if a crop cannot be produced profitably without 
fertilizer, one should plant no more than he can fer- 
tilize at the minimum recommended rate. 
Wheel track planting: Dr. Arthur E. Peterson, 
University of Wisconsin soils specialist, reported 
that wheel track planting of corn (with which a field 
can be plowed and planted the same day) and the 
interseeding of alfalfa in corn, ‘‘promising new 
ideas,’’ make it possible to reduce erosion and pro- 
duce these crops more efficiently. He said that in 
practically all cases, yields of wheel-track planted 
corn have been equal to or higher than those grown 
with conventional seed bed preparation. 

Peterson cited five advantages for planting corn 
with the new method: soil conservation, uniform 
corn germination, reduced planting time and costs, 
ease of weed control, and better use of sod cover 
and manure. 

He said equipment is now available for drilling 

starter fertilizer at planting time. Spraying with 
pre-emergence weed killers, broadcast or over the 
wheel track, delays the first cultivation and ‘‘may 
entirely eliminate cultivation for weed control,” 
Peterson said. 
Fertilization systems: ‘‘ Most of all the results of 
our fertility work indicate that there is no one best 
fertilizer program for field crops,’’ reported Dr. H. 
J. Medereski, of the Ohio State University agronomy 
staff, in summarizing Ohio soil fertilizer research. 

“‘In some tests,’ said Medereski, ‘‘we have com- 
pared fertilization systems in which a fixed amount 
of phosphate and potash fertilizer was applied over 
a five year period. 

“In one case, only small amounts of starter phos- 
phate and potash were used annually in combination 
with large amounts of bulk-spread nutrients. 

“In the second case, the same total quantity of 
fertilizer was applied, but it was equally distributed 
among each crop each year. 

“The results indicate that the total crop yields 
from the two systems of fertilization are essentially 
the same. 

“We have also found the yield increase from row 
fertilization became smaller as the fertility level in 
soil increases. These and other studies indicate that 
we are able to build or increase the soil’s fertility 
level to the extent that heavy row fertilization is 
unnecessary.” 
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Single band placement: Farmers are being urged 
to shift as rapidly as possible from split-boot corn 
fertilizer attachments to single band placement equip- 
ment which puts the fertilizer to one side and below 
the seed, Dr. E. R. Duncan, Iowa State College ex- 
tension agronomist said. 

Dr. Duncan cited these reasons why efforts should 
be made to shift from the present attachments to 
improved types: 

1. It would virtually eliminate present problems of 
injury in germination to seed. 

2. It may make it possible to apply all needed fer- 
tilizer with the improved types of attachments, 
where soil tests indicate fairly adequate fertility 
levels. 

3. More efficient use of commercial fertilizer can be 
expected, due to somewhat deeper placement. 

4. Placement of the fertilizer is less variable and less 
dependent on soil conditions. 

5. Improved equipment will make it possible to ap- 
ply the most suitable fertilizer ratio for the crop, re- 
gardless of the soluble salt content. 

6. Rates of application of fertilizer can be more ac- 
curate with improvements in the design of hoppers 
and delivery mechanisms. 

‘The points in favor of the single band method 
of placement to one side and below the seed,’”’ he 
said, ‘“‘appear to easily outweigh the points against 
the method.”’ 

He reported that agronomists at all the state agri- 
cultural colleges contacted in the Corn Belt indicated 
that band fertilizer placement is equal to or superior 
to the split-boot attachments. 


Corn irrigation: Yields as high as 150 bushels per 
acre have been obtained with irrigation on fertilized 
fields when a “‘very long season hybrid” corn variety 
was experimentally used, reported Dr. Floyd W. 
Smith, Kansas State College agronomist, who sum- 
marized soil fertility research in Kansas. 

Irrigated corn fertilizer studies, Smith said, have 
revealed a number of problems, including the choice 
of proper corn plant populations per acre, the lengths 
of maturities of hybrids and the “‘time of occurrence 
of actual deficiencies in newly developed irrigation 
areas.” 

Water solubility of phosphorus in fertilizer has 
been studied in Kansas fields, greenhouses and labo- 
ratories since 1950, Smith said. He reported on ob- 
servations that ‘‘phosphorous from concentrated 
superphosphate, ammonium phosphate, and am- 
moniated superphosphate has been of essentially 
equal availability to the small grains.’’ He added, 
“results have been rather consistent from year to 
year.” 

Laboratory surveys have shown that most com- 
mon materials have a minimum of 50 to 60 per cent 
of the phosphorous present in water soluble forms, 
Smith reported, but he added that there ‘‘appears to 
be no indication that this is a factor of major practical 
importance in Kansas.”’ 

However, Smith stated that “the influences of 
highly soluble phosphatic fertilizers upon the growth 
and normal maturity of corn sometimes have altered 
unfavorably its ability to produce a large yield.” a 
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, test sprays an apple orchard. 
Photo: Carrol M. Voss 


Agrotors, Inc., Gettysburg, Pa. 


BY DEAN ASQUITH 


Professor of Economic Entomology 
Fruit Research Laboratory 
The Pennsylvania State University 


HE new insecticide Guthion may well serve as 

a lifesaver, temporarily at least, for the decidu- 
ous fruit growing industry in many sections of the 
United States. There have been few insecticides 
with such a broad spectrum of toxicity to insects 
and such a low degree of toxicity to deciduous fruit 
trees. Its introduction at a time when we are read- 
ing about strains of the codling moth resistant to 
DDT' and of strains of the red-banded leaf roller 
resistant to TDE? may prevent a reoccurrence of the 
disastrous condition in which the apple growing in- 
dustry found itself before DDT rescued it from the 
destructive jaws of the codling moth just after 
World War II. 


At the Eastern Branch Meeting of the Entomologi- 
cal Society of America in New York last fall, several 
entomologists presented data (not yet published) 
which showed conclusively that Guthion will be a 
valuable weapon for growers to use in combatting 
both the codling moth and the red-banded leaf roller. 
In one instance, Guthion gave better than 98 per 
cent control of the codling moth in an experiment 
in which standard applications of DDT resulted in 
only 64 per cent control of this pest. 
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GUTHION... 





Apples injured by feeding of red-banded leaf roller larvae. 
Photo: Ray R. Kriner 


An excellent practical characteristic of Guthion is 
that it may be used as the only insecticide for con- 
trolling the codling moth and the red-banded leaf 
roller on apple. Or, if the circumstances make con- 
tinued use of DDT and TDE seem advisable, 
Guthion may be combined with these pesticides at 
reduced strength to increase the degree of protection 
obtainable with the older insecticides. 


Protection Against Other Pests 

Another point in Guthion’s favor is that sprays 
of it applied to combat the codling moth and the 
red-banded leaf roller help prevent injury by such 
pests as the European red mite, the two-spotted mite 
and the green apple aphid. Although Guthion can- 
not be classified as a miticide with the effectiveness 
of Aramite or Kelthane, its employment in an apple 
spray schedule will reduce the number of special 
sprays for mites required druing the season. Also, 
the writer has observed no injury from the green 
apple aphid in apple orchards receiving regular treat- 
ments of Guthion. 

In addition, Guthion may be used successfully to 
protect apples, peaches, plums and cherries from the 
troublesome plum curculio. It is also effective 
against the Oriental fruit moth.* 

In 1957, the writer sprayed some apple, peach, 
cherry and pear trees using Guthion as the only in- 
secticide throughout the season. These crops came 
through in excellent condition even though such 
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Lifesaver 


Close-up of apples injured by the codling moth. 
Photo: George Van Horn 


pests as the codling moth, red-banded leaf roller, 
green apple aphid, Oriental fruit moth, plum cur- 
culio, European red mite and two-spotted mite were 
present in the orchards. In another instance, the 
writer made observations in an apple orchard that 
was dusted with Guthion by helicopter three times 
during a critical period in the growing season. Al- 
though this trial was too limited to justify sweeping 
conclusions, the results were good enough to create 
optimism regarding this type of application for con- 
trolling pests of deciduous fruits with Guthion. 

These experiences do not mean that Guthion may 
be used as an agent for “‘complete control’ of all 
fruit pests, for there are many common pests of these 
crops that Guthion may not handle and which were 
not problems in the test orchards last year. On the 
other hand, these experiences illustrate the remark- 
able versatility of this pesticide and indicate that it 
may make feasible the simplification of fruit spray 
schedules in many sections of the country. 


FDA Tolerance Established 


The Food and Drug Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare has 
already established a residue tolerance of two parts 
per million for Guthion on apples, peaches and pears. 
Labels should be read to learn the interval required 
between the last spray and harvest for each crop to 
be treated. On apples and pears, the interval re- 
quired is 15 days. 
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Guthion, a development of Farbenfabriken Bayer, 
A. G., of Leverkusen, Western Germany, will be 
manufactured in this country by the Chemagro Cor- 
poration in its new Kansas City plant. Chemically, 
Guthion is O, O-Dimethyl S-(4-oxo-1, 2, 3-benzo- 
triazinyl-3-methyl) phosphorodithioate. It is an or- 
ganic phosphate insecticide in the general toxicity 
range of methyl parathion. This means that all the 
precautions advised for the handling of parathion 
and other insecticides in the organic phosphate group 
should be followed by handlers of Guthion. 


The Future For Guthion 


Undoubtedly, an insecticide such as Guthion will 
eventually find uses on many crops against a long 
list of pests. It has already given outstanding per- 
formance in control of the boll weevil on cotton.*, ® 
One might safely predict that entomologists working 
with Guthion will find that it can be used successfully 
as a control agent for several pests of field, orna- 
mental and vegetable crops. a 








1 Hamilton, D. W. Resistance of the codling moth to DDT sprays. Jour. 
Econ. Ent. 49(6): 866-67. Dec. 1956. 

2Glass, E. H. The occurrence of resistance to TDE (DDD) in the red-banded 
leaf roller. Jour. Econ. Ent. 50(5): 674-76. Oct. 1957. 

3 Bobb, M. L. Insecticides for control of peach insects. Jour. Econ. Ent. 
50(3): 268-69. June 1957. 

4 Cowan, C. B. et al. Late season control of the boll weevil and the bollworm 
with new insecticides in 1955. Jour. Econ. Ent. 49(6): 783-85. Dec. 195 

5 Cowan, C. B. et al. Control of the boll weevil and bollworm with chlorinated 
hydrocarbon and phosphorus insecticides in 1956. Jour. Econ. Ent. 50(5): 
663-66. Oct. 1957. 
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How Rapid Delivery of Sinclair Nitrogen Products 


CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


Dino, the Sinclair 


Rapid—on-time—delivery to your plant 
is an important reason why you should 
order nitrogen supplies from Sinclair. 
It can make the difference between fill- 
ing an order at a profit or losing a sale 
and customer good will. 


A big, new nitrogen plant at Hammond, 
Indiana, is in the center of the nation’s 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


rail and truck transportation network. 
Large storage facilities in this key lo- 
cation mean that your order can be 
filled for fast delivery when you need it. 


For fast, low-cost delivery of nitrogen 
solutions, anhydrous ammonia and 
aqua ammonia call on Sinclair. Write 
or phone... 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y.— Phone Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois — Phone Financial 6-5900 








Dinosaur, says, 
‘‘Fertilize for 
greater farm 
profits. That’s 
what I tell ’em 

in the farm 

« ads, too”. 
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By RICHARD D. TAYLOE 
Technical Service Director 
National Potash Company 


Modern fertilizer production is a highly complex 
chemical process. Recognition of the causes under- 
lying the problems encountered 1s essential to successful 
operation. The complete process consists of two not 
very compatible sub-processes, ammoniation and granu- 
lation, which are combined by compromising the parts 
of each which interfere with the other. The operator 
should be aware of what he 1s trying to do, and how he 
1s falling short of perfection in both ammoniation and 
granulation to achieve a practical economic com- 
promise. 

It is the author’s purpose “‘to consider in detail the 
chemistry involved in not-too-technical language with 
the hope of clarifying some of the problems.” 


NTRODUCTION into the fertilizer industry of 

ammoniation, granulation and high analyses has 
transformed a materials handling industry into a 
full-fledged chemical process industry. 

As originally developed, fertilizer manufacture, 
aside from the extremely complex reactions between 
rock phosphate and sulfuric acid, was a simple matter 
of more or less blending crude raw materials to make 
a low analysis fertilizer. It was soon recognized that 
certain materials were incompatible, that is, inter- 
active. To get around this a curing period was in- 
troduced during which the pile slowly came to some 
sort of equilibrium, cooled and hardened. This initial 
cake was broken up and bagged. No further reaction 
and setting was supposed ‘to occur—a fond hope not~ 
always realized. 

Caking problems were aggravated when, some 
thirty years ago, the use of ammonia as NH; was 
begun. Some producers started shifting to a chemical 
process, as synthetic nitrogen carriers containing free 
ammonia became available at prices below those of 
packing house by-products and other organic wastes 
formerly used. Introduction of ammonia into the 
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mixture was done for the most part by dissolving 
it first in a mixture of either urea and water or 
ammonium nitrate and water. A straight ammonia- 
water solution, also widely used, was probably the 
first commercial nitrogen solution. This was the now 
little used ‘“‘B Liquor,” 25 per cent total nitrogen, 
30 per cent ammonia, 70 per cent water. 


Solutions and Setting 

The use of these solutions sharply reduced the cost 
of nitrogen, but a family of problems came with 
them. In the presence of the moisture introduced in 
the solution, the ammonia-calcium phosphate, am- 
monia-phosphoric acid and the various side reactions 
proceeded so fast as to generate enough heat to 
cause trouble if it were not removed quickly. Fur- 
thermore, with more moisture, more active nitrogen 
carriers and less organic materials, which were often 
excellent conditioners, reactions within the pile con- 
tinued almost indefinitely and carried on into the 
fertilizer bag. Even if the mixture were dry enough 
as made, the hygroscopic nitrogen compounds picked 
up enough moisture to cause further reactions. 
Setting was an accepted fact of fertilizer storage for 
many years, until the advent of a newer technique 
brought promise of a partial remedy. This was 
granulation. 

About the time ammoniation was getting started, 
the possibilities of making fertilizer into dried 
pellets, to prevent caking, were explored. It was 
found to work quite well in the case of straight 
superphosphate, and many thousands of tons were 
marketed as a dried dense pellet uniform in size, free 
of dust, and non-caking. 


Granulation Leads to High Analyses 
Experimental work was done on fertilizer mixes for 
over twenty years before granulation emerged as a 
workable process. Originally an approach to the 
prevention of caking by reduced surface contact and 
by reduced moisture, granulation was soon seized 
upon as a way by which higher analyses could be 
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made with enough success to warrant their produc- 
tion and marketing. 

The solid with the highest nitrogen content in gen- 
eral use is urea, at 46 per cent N, followed by am- 
monium nitrate at about 33 per cent N. These are 
unusable in large amounts in fertilizer mixtures as 
solids, but the solutions containing them, with 40 to 
50 per cent total N, can be used in large amounts if 
the mixture is then dried to a low moisture content. 

Granulation, then, followed ammoniation to coun- 
teract the disadvantages ammoniation entails, and 
to permit its fuller exploitation. Two separate 
processes are involved, each with its own limitations 
and its own phenomena. From a practical stand- 
point they occur simultaneously, and they can be 
considered as one complex event. But first let’s look 
at them separately. 


Reactions in Ammoniation 

Ammoniation, in fertilizer terminology, refers to 
the reaction of ammonia, NH;, with the complex 
mixture that is superphosphate, either normal or 
concentrated or both mixed. Without writing 
chemical equations we can assume that the reacting 
materials are ammonia, phosphoric acid and calcium 
phosphate, both mono- and di-. In addition water is 
required and there is generally sulfuric acid present 
if granulation is included. In the mixture ammonium 
nitrate and potassium chloride also are reactive, 
more so in the presence of sulfuric acid. 

Reaction products probably include calcium sul- 
fate, tricalcium phosphate, ammonium = sulfate, 
ammonium phosphate (again mono- and di-), am- 
monium chloride and potassium nitrate as well as 
other combinations. This depends, of course, upon 
the reaction mixture, the physical factors (thorough- 
ness of mixing, intimacy of contact, ventilation, 
temperature), the nature of the reactants, and many 
other factors, some known, some unknown. Some 
sense can be made of this witches’ brew by consider- 
ing what we want to happen and what we don’t 
want to happen. Then conditions can be adjusted 
accordingly. This, for the moment, without regard 
to granulation. 

The primary objective of ammoniation, of course, 
is to get the ammonia into a stable combination as 
either ammonium sulfate or ammonium phosphate. 
To do this there must be intimate contact between 
the gaseous or liquid ammonia and the solid super- 
phosphate and liquid sulfuric acid. Further, it is 
desirable to ammoniate all the superphosphate, as 
local over-ammoniation produces unstable ammo- 
nium compounds as well as unavailable tricalcium 
phosphate. 


Acids and Corrosion 

Complete neutralization of the sulfuric acid by 
ammonia is also desirable to forestall the acid 
attacking the ammonium nitrate and the potassium 
chloride. The first of these releases more free am- 
monia which must be reabsorbed or lost to the atmos- 
phere, and both form other acids, nitric and hydro- 
chloric. Each is more corrosive than sulfuric acid 
and in combination they are much more corrosive 
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than either alone. Most of the corrosion of the mixer 
and spray pipes can be attributed to these acids. 

The highly objectionable ‘‘plume” that plagues 
granulating plants is also the result of undesirable 
side reactions. On the other hand a desirable side 
reaction is the conversion of ammonium nitrate and 
potassium chloride to ammonium chloride and 
potassium nitrate. This reaction proceeds better 
without interference from the sulfuric acid. 

Conditions that provide the best environment for 
the desired reactions are finely divided or porous 
superphosphate, a high liquid content in the mix, 
addition of the ammonia carrier and the acid at the 
same rate they are consumed, and thorough mixing 
in a fairly dense bed to provide intimate contact 
between the reactants. Correct formulation is an 
obvious necessity. 

Granulation, however, is largely a physical matter. 
It involves agglomerating the materials into pellets 
of the desired size and reducing the moisture content 
to a level which will not permit the crystallization of 
salts by further drying or by alternate warming and 
cooling, as from day to night temperature changes in 
small storage piles or bags. 


For Ideal Granulation 

Ideal granular fertilizer is hard enough to endure 
handling without breakage, remains in a free-flowing 
condition indefinitely, and is uniform in analysis 
from manufacturing through handling to using. It 
should break down readily in the soil after use. 

To obtain these results the mixture should be 
brought to chemical equilibrium before granulation. 
The use of hygroscopic materials should be avoided. 
The materials used should be fine relative to the size 
of the finished product. The product should be dried 
enough to prevent crystal growth and migration 
within, and particularly between, the granules during 
fairly wide temperature changes and a wide range of 
atmospheric humidities. The granule surface should 
be fairly smooth, to minimize intergranular contact 
and attrition. 

While the actual granule size is of secondary im- 
portance in obtaining the desired characteristics, the 
farmer and his equipment are usually adjusted to 
something in the 4-to-20 mesh range. Therefore, we 
accept this range as a requirement. 

The product should be sufficiently water soluble to 
provide disintegration of the granule in contact with 
soil moisture of 10 per cent or more. From both a 
physiological and a psychological standpoint it is 
good if, the granule has lost its physical identity 
after a few months’ exposure to soil action. 

In part these requirements are in harmony with 
the requirements of good ammoniation. The thor- 
oughness of the mixing is helpful for both processes. 
But most of the factors which help one hinder the other, 
and the combined operation represents a series of com- 
promises. For example, the wetter the mixture the 
more complete the reactions. From a_ chemical 
standpoint a thin slurry or even a solution would be 
best. But this would entail a heavy drying load and 
would be intolerable for granulation at the economic 
level on which most plants operate, and even the 
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plants which can handle slurries keep them thick and 
relatively high in solids. The moisture must be re- 
duced to a very low level in the final product and the 
water input is generally controlled by the require- 
ments of granulation rather than of ammoniation. 


Ammonium Nitrate 

An “‘assist’’ in increasing the liquid phase is ob- 
tained from the ammonium nitrate. This is a very 
hygroscopic material, as most of the nitrogen carriers 
are. Ammonium nitrate has the helpful property of 
melting at relatively low temperatures, particularly 
in the presence of moisture. Thus the use of some 
moisture plus ammonium nitrate plus heat results in 
a lot of liquid in the mixer. This solidifies readily 
on cooling and only the water must be removed from 
the mixture. For this reason ammonium nitrate is 
very helpful in producing granulation, enough so 
that its drawback as a moisture-absorber is generally 
tolerated. 

Its adverse effect can be reduced by distributing 
it throughout the granule rather than leaving it on 
the surface, and by drying the product to a very low 
level. Both of these reduce the tendency of the am- 
monium nitrate to dissolve with rising temperature 
and to recrystallize with drying or cooling. Better 
distribution of the ammonium nitrate is obtained by 
the use of finer solid raw materials and by thorough 
mixing. Both are desirable for many reasons in the 
ammoniation-granulation process. There are some 
practical considerations to be taken into account in 
going after the optimum particle size and the opti- 
mum mixing. The two are interrelated and must be 
considered together. 

In sizing the materials before mixing, the screen- 
ability of the superphosphate is generally the con- 
trolling factor. Because of its soft gummy nature the 
efficiency of screening falls off rapidly as the screen 
opening is reduced. Since all of the material must go 
through the screen in a reasonable time and since 
the screen must continue to run for a reasonable 
time without blinding, an opening must be chosen 
which represents a compromise between the large 
size desirable for screening, and the small size 
desirable for ammoniation. 


Coarse Potash 

An additional factor in screening is the use of 
coarse potash to aid granulation in rotary drum or 
TVA process plants. It is the author’s opinion that 
this is effective as offsetting poor mixing; pug mill 
plants with their better mixing do not require the 
coarse potash for successful granulation. The coarse 
potash currently available is in general all minus 
8 mesh in size. This puts the feed screen at something 
larger to avoid grinding the potash. Screens in use 
vary from four mesh to about six mesh, a specifica- 
tion dictated by production rate (getting the super- 
phosphate through the screen without delay) and by 
granulation efficiency (the use of coarse potash or 
other materials) rather than by the need for a fine 
material for better mixing. 

Mixing obtained in the usual rotary mixer is not 
very good since thorough mixing requires the input 
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of power. A fair-sized pug mill may have 100 horse- 
power or more driving the paddles whereas the rotary 
drum ammoniator has perhaps 20 horsepower. Ob- 
viously material cannot be worked, churned and 
mixed as thoroughly in such a mixer as in the pug 
mill. 

This is confirmed by the fact that pug mill plants 
are able to use materials of a fineness which rotary 
drum plants find intolerable. The principal offender 
in this regard is potash. The two reasons for this are 
(1) the low solubility and non-adhesive nature of 
potash and (2) the large amount of potash used. The 
English granulators, who use large amounts of 
ammonium sulfate, report that it has the same effect. 
Sulfate is not a problem in this country because the 
amount per ton is usually quite small. 

The potash particle must be wet and brought into 
close contact with the superphosphate and the am- 
monium nitrate in order to get it to enter and stay in 
the product granule. It apparently requires some 
effort to do this, and uncoated potash in the product 
is fairly common. This wetting is a surface action 
and the more surface there is the more effort is re- 
quired to get it coated. With the fine potash the sur- 
face area is large, resulting in a lot of unagglom- 
erated potash falling below the minimum product 
size. This causes a lot of recycle rich in potash 
which must be reworked and finally built into 
granules. 

The manufacturer has found that the simplest way 
to get out of this difficulty is by the use of potash 
falling largely in the final product range, or at least 
the lower part of it. This greatly reduces the total 
surface area in a given weight of potash, which 
means that less plastic material is required to incor- 
porate the potash into granules. In addition, since 
the potash is in the product size range, it is screened 
into the product stream rather than recycling even 
if it is not combined with other materials at all. 
Thus the recycle stream is greatly reduced. 

This greatly improves granulation efficiency and 
from that standpoint is a valid measure. By the use 
of coarse potash, however, the desirable reaction be- 
tween the potash and ammonium nitrate is certainly 
hindered and just as certainly the homogeneity of 
the product is reduced. These are matters of degree 
and a judicious use of coarse materials as an aid to 
granulation cannot be criticized. The manufacturer 
should be aware of the compromise he is making and 
should keep it under control so that his product is 
the best possible from an overall consideration. He 
should not sacrifice equally desirable but less obvious 
qualities for one more readily apparent. 

As a practical matter the operator pushes his rate 
of production as high as he can, putting up with the 
loss of ammonia. He offsets the insufficient mixing 
by using coarse materials. He accepts the hygro- 
scopicity of ammonium nitrate to get its high nitro- 
gen content and its low melting point. If successful, 
his entire operation is a skillful balancing of product 
quality against product cost. Considering the sim- 
plicity of the equipment and the complexity of the 
process, the industry record, in general, isexcellent. a 
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HIGRAN 

FOR 

SUPERIOR 
GRANULATION... 


USP’S SPECIALLY SIZED HIGRADE GRANULAR 


USP also offers Higrade 
muriate of potash— 

62/63% K2zO—and 

Granular muriate of potash— 
60% K2zO—both free- 
flowing and non-caking. 


USP's new Higran—a white granular muriate of potash specially sized 
for the manufacture of modern fertilizers. Non-caking and free-flowing 
throughout, Higran is the purest agricultural granular muriate of potash 
now available (62/63% KO). 

You're invited to contact USP for consultation. Our Technical Service 
Department welcomes your inquiries. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
Southern Sales Office: Rhodes-Haverty Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


MEMBER: 
AMERICAN 
4 POTASH 
oO 
"OF new wot INSTITUTE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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vast new source of 
nitrogen solutions 
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TEXACO’S LOCKPORT CILL.) AMMONIA PLANT 


If you use anhydrous ammonia, aqua ammonia or nitro- 
gen solutions, here are some of the important advan- 
tages you get when you order from Texaco-Lockport: 


CONVENIENCE—you get faster and better service, 
because the new ammonia plant is conveniently located 
in the heart of the farm belt. It is accessible to major 
rail, water and truck routes. 


MAXIMUM PURITY PROTECTION — you get a pure, uni- 
form product from the brand new process equipment. 
All-new handling equipment protects the purity all the 
way to your door. 


FAST DELIVERY, ANYTIME—Ample storage facilities 
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assure you of a constant supply, even during peak 
season. The brand new transport fleet makes deliveries 
according to your own schedule. 

For fast, reliable service, call or write The Texas 
Company, Petrochemical Sales Division, 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, or 135 East 42nd . 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


TE WACO 
TEXACO 


PETROCHEMICALS 
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DIAMOND ALKALI SELLS 
BLACK LEAF UNIT 


Diamond Alkali Co. has sold its 
house and garden line of insecti- 
cides and lawn chemicals of 
Diamond Leaf Products, a unit 
of the firm, to a newly-formed 
Illinois corporation. The new 
concern, Black Leaf Products Co., 
organized by a group headed by 
A. K. Paul and presently estab- 
lishing operations in the Chicago 
area, has purchased Diamond 
Black Leaf’s house and garden 
line inventory and assets, includ- 
ing raw materials, formulated 
products, packaging and promo- 
tion materials, and the Black Leaf 
trademark and tradename. Pend- 
ing establishment of its manufac- 
turing operations, the new com- 
pany plans to lease a portion of 
Diamond’s plant at Louisville, 
Kentucky, to meet marketing 
requirements of the spring buying 
season. 

Diamond’s plants at Waco, 
Texas and Richmond, Va., which 
were previously used by the com- 
pany for formulating Black Leaf 
products, have also been sold. 

Diamond has also notified the 


government that on April 27 it 
will terminate its lease for the 
operation of the chlorine—caustic 
soda plant at the Pine Bluff 
Arsenal, Pine Bluff, Ark., in 
accordance with the terms of the 
lease. 


MERCK REORGANIZES 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Merck & Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced that it has reorganized 
the sales and marketing area of its 
chemical division into four sep- 
arately functioning departments. 

Each department will operate 
in specialized areas under the 
supervision of a marketing direc- 
tor. Appointed as, directors are: 
H. P. Sarkison, medicinal prod- 
ucts; J. E. McCabe, agricultural 
products; R. W. Hayes, general 
products; and G. C. Moore, 
distributive products. 


PLANTERS CHEMICAL CORP. 
CONSTRUCTING NEW PLANT 


Planters Chemical Corp., Nor- 
folk, Va., currently celebrating 
its 50th year in agricultural 
chemicals, has begun operations 
for a new plant at Fayetteville, 


NITROGEN DIV. REVAMPS OHIO PLANT 


An aerial view of the South Point, Ohio, plant of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.'s 
Nitrogen Division which is currently being revamped. Additions will boost its 
urea capacity from 80,000 to 110,000 tons a yeer and increase the Division's 





N. Carolina. Completion of the 
plant is expected by April. Con- 
sisting of a brick building 50 feet 
by 200 feet, the plant will be used 
for the blending of finished dusts. 

Baynard E. Swayne will be in 
charge of the operation. 


STEPAN MAKES LARGEST 
EMULSIFIER SHIPMENT 

Stepan Chemical Co., Chicago, 
has reported sending the largest 
single shipment of agricultural 
emulsifier on record—12 railway 
tank cars—to the Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co.’s Tampa, Fla. plant. 

The emulsifier is being used to 
formulate 20 million pounds of 
Toxaphene liquid spray, which 
Stauffer is supplying on contract 
to the Egyptian government. 


NEW FERTILIZER PLANT 
IN FULL OPERATION 


Coastal Chemical Corp’s new 
61% million dollar plant on the 
Bayou Casotte Harbor at Pasca- 
goula, Miss., is in full operation. 
Facilities include a sulfuric acid 
plant which will produce 60° and 
66° Be acid for the market as well 
as 98 per cent sulfuric acid to be 
used in Coastal’s high analysis 
ammonium phosphate plant. The 
latter plant will produce wet 
process phosphoric acid in the 
Saint Gobain reactor system. The 
Saint Gobain Co., Paris, France, 
designed the plant. The facilities 
can produce 350 tons per day of 
high analysis granular fertilizer. 

The company, with main offices 
in Yazoo City, Miss., has also 
begun construction of an oleum 
plant and an anhydrous ammonia 
plant. 


NEW DISTRIBUTION POINT 
FOR DIMETHYLAMINE 


Du Pont’s Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept. has added dimethylamine 
dilution facilities to its Cleveland, 
Ohio, plant. Shipments of the 
product in aqueous solution are 
being made from that point in 
tank truck or tank car lots. 

Dimethylamine is used in the 
synthesis of organic products im- 
portant to both agriculture and 
industry. Agriculture products 
include fungicides, herbicides, and 
insecticides. 
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YOUR SHIP SAILS TODAY... 


TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


From our company owned docks right in our plant, your Triple 
Superphosphate is loaded and on its way in a minimum of time. 


If you can be served by water — we can serve you best — 


ONE SOURCE FOR ALL THREE There's a BRADLEY & BAKER OFFICE near 

you. Their representative would be pleased 

RUN-OF-PILE to consult with you on your requirements 

GRANULAR and to advise you on your most convenient 
COARSE delivery routings. 


Area Offices: 


U. S. PHOSPHORIC PRODUCTS ng ic ? 
INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE Atlanta, Georgia St. Louis, Missouri 


P.O. Box 55251 © Uptown Station Phone: Trinity 6-4393 Phone: Parkview 7-8166 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA Norfolk, Virginia 
Phone: Walnut 3-5477 Phone: Madison 2-2708 


' / 
U.S. JHOSPHORIC | 


; BRADLEY & BAKER 


TAMPA ~. 
FLORIDA RODUCTS / Sales Agents 
| 


a Ad 155 East 44th Street — New York 17, N. Y. 
2 / Phone: Murray Hill 2-5325 


TENNESSEE Ace CORPORATION 
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DOMINION FERTILIZERS 
TO BUILD NEW PLANT 


Construction of a modern super- 
phosphate plant at Port Maitland, 
Ontario, has been undertaken by 
Dominion Fertilizers Ltd., a new 
firm. It is expected that the 
plant, to be erected on a 22 acre 
site at the mouth of the Grand 
River leading into Lake Erie, will 
be completed by early summer. 

According to Erol Baker, gen- 
eral manager, the capacity of the 
plant will be sufficiently high not 
only to take care of quantities 
presently imported into Canada, 
but also to supply Canada’s future 
needs for its ever growing use of 
the product. 


OIL FIRM ENTERS 
FERTILIZER FIELD 


Hydrocarbon Chemicals, Inc., 
an oil producing and _ pipeline 
concern, last month acquired 90 
per cent of the outstanding stock 
of the Calunite Corp. Under the 
terms of the sale voted by the 
Calunite stockholders, the corpo- 
ration will be expanded and 
strengthened to continue produc- 
tion of the fertilizer bearing its 
name. 

Paul N. Belmont, president of 
Hydrocarbon, announced that 
Albert B. Diss, formerly a vice 
president of H. K. Porter, Inc., 
was elected president. 

Calunite mines the mineral 
alunite in Marysvale, Utah, and 
manufactures its own Calunite 
fertilizer in Pomona, Calif. 


FERTILIZER PLANT BOUGHT 
BY MAJOR STOCKHOLDERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Head, 
Troy, Ala., two major stock- 
holders in the Standard Chemical 
Co., one of the oldest fertilizer 
firms in the South, purchased the 
firm at auction for $124,760. The 
plant has been closed since last 
April. When operating at full 
strength, the company had em- 
ployed as many as 300 workers 
and produced 20,000 tons of 
fertilizer annually. 
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CHARTERS GRANTED 
SEVERAL FIRMS 


Charter of incorporation has 
been granted to Tupelo Processing 
Co., Inc., Tupelo, Miss., fertilizer 
concern. Capital stock was listed 
at $25,000. 

Charters were also granted to 
these firms: Ahoskie Fertilizer 
Co., Inc., Ahoskie, N. C., capital 
stock listed at $100,000; Organite 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
capital stock of 200 shares no par 
value; and Axon Chemical and 
Fertilizer Corp., New York, N. Y., 
capital stock of 200 shares no par 
value. 

S. S. Pierce, Ahoskie, N. C.; 
Luther Powell, Windsor, N. C., 
and P. A. Lewis, Jackson, N. C., 
were the incorporators of the 
North Carolina firm. Marshall 
MacDuffie, New York City, filed 
the papers of the Organite concern 
and is listed as one of the directors. 
Other directors are Stephen Varro, 
Jr., Rego Park, N. Y., and Law- 
rence M. Craner, Forest Hills, 
he a 

The Prentice Hall Corporation 
System, Inc., New York city filed 
for the Axon firm. Michael 
Patestides, Yorkston W. Grist 
and John G. Poles, all of New 
York City, are listed as directors. 


NEW AMMONIA PLANT 


The California Ammonia Co., 
a new company, last month broke 
ground for a new $4,800,000 
ammonia plant. 

A group of 550 central Califor- 
nia farmers and _agriculturists 
have banded together in coopera- 
tion with Best Fertilizers Co. to 
organize the company and provide 
financing for the project. 

The new plant is designed to 
provide a constant production of 
100 tons of anhydrous ammonia 
per day. 


DIAMOND ALKALI REALIGNES 
SALES AND SERVICE DEPTS. 

Frank Chrencik, general man- 
ager of Diamond Alkali’s Electro 
Chemicals Div., announced a 
realignment of responsibilities in 
the division’s sales and technical 
service activities. 

Lloyd R. McCoy, who has 
headed the division’s technical 
service section at Painesville since 
mid-1956, returns to the com- 





pany’s national headquarters at 
Cleveland as assistant to the 
manager of chlorine and hydrogen 
sales. Named to succeed him at 
Painesville is Wayne Inbody, 
group leader in caustic soda and 
chlorine research for the past year 
and ahalf. Inbody will be respon- 
sible for customer service on 
chlorine, caustic soda, caustic 
potash and hydrogen. 


NEW OFFICE OPENED 
BY DOW CHEMICAL 


Dow Chemical Co. last month 
opened a new sales office in Dallas, 
Texas. Donald P. Camp, former 
head of chemical sales with the 
company’s Houston office, has 
been appointed manager. 

The office, the 18th in principal 
cities throughout the country, 
will handle all Dow Product lines, 
industrial and agricultural chem- 
icals, and plastics and magnesium. 


NEW CORPORATION 


The announcement of the in- 
corporation, under the laws of 
Texas, of Smith Co. of Ulvade, 
Texas, has been made by S. C. 
Smith, president. The new titled 
business is made up of The Smith 
Co., a partnership formed in 1948; 
The Smith Co.—Pearsall Div., 
a partnership; and Giles Chemical 
and Fertilizer Co., Inc. of San 
Antonio, a Texas corporation. 


WOODBURY CHEMICAL CO. 
EXPANDS FACILITIES 

Herbert A. Woodbury, presi- 
dent of the Woodbury Chemical 
Co., has announced the opening 
of new insecticide facilities in 
Goulds, Fla. Richard K. Hutch- 
ings is in charge of operations. 

The company’s export division, 
under the direction of Joseph L. 
Flores, will also utilize the Florida 
facilities to supply the company’s 
Latin American markets. 

Woodbury also announced that 
its western division in Denver, 
Colo., has consolidated its ex- 
panded production and warehous- 
ing facilities with the purchase of 
the Brancucci Co. chemical plants 
in Denver. The division was 
established in 1956 with the 
purchase of the Export Chemical 
Corp., of Colorado. It is under 
the management of Leonard R. 
Everett. 
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TAPE-BOUND 
CLOSURES © 


with the 
FISCHBEIN fotlable 
BAG CLOSER 
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TAPE BINDING ATTACHM 


¢ Perfect tape-bound closures 
e Complete portability maintained 


¢ Quickly removed when tape binding 
is not required 


e Simple! Versatile! Economical! 






FOR DETAILS and complete 
CATALOG FILE of 
FISCHBEIN BAG CLOSING 
EQUIPMENT, mail coupon to: 


DAVE FISCHBEIN CO., bepr. Ge 


2720 30th Avenue South, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


FISCHBEIN 
BAG CLOSING 
EQUIPMENT [a 


Name 





Firm Name. 





Address 
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e Manufactured in 
One, Two, Three and Four Colors for 
printing made up bags of Paper, 
Cotton and Burlap, new or used. 
THE MOST MODERN 


BAG PRINTER 









Let us send you com- 
plete information with 
descriptive literature. 


J 
soan7 | 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


Louisville, Ky. 








Cable Address ‘SCHMUTZ "—Long Distance Phone CLAY 7771 
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:—NEW GRANULAR TRIPLE 
SUPER 


nternational Minerals & Chemical 
rp. says its new granulated triple super 
ion-crumbling, free flowing .. . and it 
imoniates. Each granule has a unique 
nge-like structure reported to facilitate 
imoniation and contribute to desirable 
inular texture in mixed goods. It’s 
packed with customer-pleasing qualities 
for direct application, too, according to 
\iC; the granules won’t bridge over in a 
fertilizer drill or crumble during handling 
spreading. For full information 


CIRCLE 53 ON SERVICE CARD 


54—ESPESOL 1 


A free booklet on the characteristics 
and properties of insecticide solvents is 
available from Eastern States Petroleum 
& Chemical Corp. Where high flash is 
desirable, the company says its Espesol 1 
is an ideal diluent. Tested and approved 
by government and college experiment 
and extension facilities, Espesol 1 is non- 
phytotoxic and offers a fast evaporation 
rate because of its narrow boiling range, 
reports ESPECO. For a copy of the 
booklet giving complete information 


CIRCLE 54 ON SERVICE CARD 


55—TRONA PRODUCTS 


A complete 12-page products catalog 
and informational booklet has been issued 
by American Potash & Chemical Corp. 
Included are descriptions, properties and 
applications of nearly 70 chemicals mar- 
keted under the company’s Trona trade- 
mark. If you’d like a copy, 

CircteE 55 oN SERVICE CARD 


56—TABUTREX BULLETIN 


A four-page bulletin from Glenn Chemi- 
cal Co. may answer many of your ques- 
tions on Tabutrex insect repellent. Its 
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FREE INFORMATION to help you 


solve fertilizer, pesticide problems 


Reader Service 


advantages, physical characteristics, re- 
sults of toxicity and milk residue tests and 
registration status are all presented in the 
brochure. A copy will be sent to you if you 
CiRCLE 56 ON SERVICE CARD 


57—VERSENOL IRON CHELATE 


Put new growing power right in your 
liquid or dry fertilizer with Versenol Iron 
Chelate, a product of Dow Chemical Com- 
pany. To get latest literature and com- 
plete information, just 

CIRCLE 57 ON SERVICE CARD 


58—N SOLUTIONS IN 
FERTILIZERS 


A technical booklet on nitrogen solu- 
tions for fertilizer manufacture has been 
published for the fertilizer industry by 
Sohio Chemical Co. 

Designed for day-to-day use in plant 
operations, the booklet contains a 16-page 
section on manufacturing with nitrogen 
solutions, plus basic information on vari- 
ous N solutions. 

A section discussing fertilizer manufac- 
ture provides information in selecting so- 
lutions, along with a review of such topics 
as: Uniformity of ammoniation and ab- 
sorption, reversion, temperature, alkalinity 
and acidity, hygroscopicity and solubility, 
and the use of urea and other specific 
materials. 

Other sections discuss granulation versus 
conventional mixing, considerations and 
calculations in formulation, and plant and 
personnel safety. Product information 
sheets on aqua and anhydrous ammonia 
as well as nitrogen solutions are also in- 
cluded. 

For a free copy, fertilizer manufacturers 
may 

CriRcLE 58 ON SERVICE CARD 


59—TERRACLOR FOR PEANUTS 

The use of Terraclor as a soil fungicide 
for Southern Blight in peanuts is described 
in a new bulletin from Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. Illustrations compare 
Terraclor treated rows of plants with un- 
treated rows. A dosage rate chart gives 
application rates of the chemical when 
used as a surface band treatment, pre- 
plant soil mix and as a soil mix during 
cultivation. A copy is yours if you 
CircLE 59 ON SERVICE CARD 








60—MICRO-CEL 


You can formulate high concentrate 
wettable powders at low cost with Micro- 
Cel, reports Johns-Manville. The com- 
pany says its Micro-Cel is a new absorbent 
grinding aid designed specifically for the 
insecticide formulator. Among the ad- 
vantages listed for the product are its ex- 
tremely high absorptive properties and 
free-flowing qualities. For further data, 

CIRCLE 60 ON SERVICE CARD 


Process Equipt. 
61—MAGNETIC FLOWMETERS 


Principle and ¥operation™ of magnetic 
flowmeters are discussed in a new Fischer 
& Porter catalog. The company says its 
new flowmeter accurately measures the 
flow rate of “difficult” liquids such as 
acids and slurries without adverse effects 
to the meter. 

For a copy of the catalog giving advan- 
tages and specifications of the F&P unit, 

CIRCLE 61 ON SERVICE CARD 


62—MICRONIZER BULLETIN 


Fluid energy grinding is described and 
typical grinding data for various materials 
is given in a new technical bulletin on the 
Micronizer offered by Sturtevant Mill Co. 
Also included is a cross-section drawing 
of the Micronizer and a flow sheet of a 
complete fluid energy grinding unit. Sizes, 
pressure requirements and capacities are 
tabulated. Information is also given on 
how to obtain custom or experimental 
fine grinding service from Sturtevant. For 
a copy, 

CIRCLE 62 ON SERVICE CARD 


63—CONICAL DRYER-BLENDER 


A new bulletin from The Pfaudler Co. 
serves as an excellent introduction to the 
operation mechanics and multi-purpose 
uses of the firm’s glassed-steel conical 
dryer-blender. Advantages of glassed 
steel construction are included as well as 
specifications and dimensions of the 2, 4, 
6 and 8 foot models. A listing of accesories 
plus installation, operational and mainte- 
nance procedures are covered in detail. 
The bulletin is available by 
CIRCLING 63 ON SERVICE CARD 


64—BLENDER BULLETIN 


The new Falcon sanitary design ribbon 
blenders are engineered for fast efficient 
mixing of powders, granulars, pastes or 
liquids, according to Falcon Manufactur- 
ing Div., First Machinery Corp. The 
firm’s new bulletin includes photographs 
and diagrams as well as specifications of 
the various models. For a free copy 

CIRCLE 64 ON SERVICE CARD 


65—FLUID ENERGY 
JET-O-MIZER 


A new bulletin from Fluid Energy Proc- 
essing & Equipment Co. describes the 
‘“‘Jet-o-mizer,”’ which its maker says is 
“the modern mill for processing heat sensi- 
tive organic toxicants.’’ The mill uses air 
as the elastic grinding fluid, and there are 
no moving parts to generate heat, accord- 
ing to the company. To obtain a copy of 
the bulletin, just 

CirRcLE 65 ON SERVICE CARD 


66—LAB MIXER BULLETIN 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. has published a 
new bulletin describing in detail its Style 
“K’"’ Laboratory Mixer, designed speci- 
cally for laboratory studies, pilot plant 
work and small capacity production mix- 
ing of dry or semi-dry materials, slurries 
and heavy density liquids. Construction 
details, specifications, dimensions and de- 
sign features are covered. For your copy, 

CIRCLE 66 ON SERVICE CARD 


Packaging 
67—PORTABLE BAG CLOSER 


The Fischbein portable bag closer 
weighs only 10!% pounds, but can handle 
all types of bags, reports Dave Fischbein 
Co. Any of its bag closers can be used 
three different ways, says Fischbein 
1. completely portable, 2. suspended with 
counterbalance, and 3. on carriage con- 
vevor for closing small bags. For details, 

CIRCLE 67 ON SERVICE CARD 


68—CROWN “CADDIE” 


Crown “Caddie,” the multiwall with a 
handle, is strong, convenient, attractive 
and versatile, according to Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. The handle is strong, paper- 
covered sisal, sewn through all three piles, 
says the manufacturer, and the multiwall 
bag sift-proof, contamination-proof and 
pilfer-proof. For more details, 

CIRCLE 68 ON SERVICE CARD 
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Materials Handling 


69—CUTAWAY BROCHURE ON 
LIFT TRUCKS 


An interesting ‘‘Cutaway”’’ brochure 
describing the Yale Worksaver line of 
rider-walkie trucks has been published by 
Yale Materials Handling Div. Using 
sectionalized views and a system of unique 
die-cut pages, the booklet pictorially dis- 
assembles the Worksaver to point out all 
its operating features. Yale Worksavers 
are produced in pallet, platform, stacker 
and tractor models. 

For your copy, 

CIRCLE 69 ON SERVICE CARD 


70—NEW CATALOG BY CHAIN 
BELT 


“Mechanical Power Transmission and 
Conveying Machinery” is the title of a 
new catalog from Chain Belt Co. De- 
scriptions, specifications, application infor- 
mation and selection data on Chain Belt 
products for power transmission, convey- 
ing and elevating service are included. 
For a copy 

CirRcLE 70 ON SERVICE CARD 


71—HOPPERS FOR WEIGHING, 
STORAGE 


A dual-purpose hopper for the weighing 
or storage of fluffy, difficult-to-handle dry 








See page 52 for information on these 


Reader Service Numbers: 


78—Amazite Plastic Resin 


80—Liquid Seed Treater 


79—Gross Bagger 
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materials is described in a product dat 
sheet offered by Richardson Scale Co. T! 
bulletin discusses operating details, c: 
pacities, construction features and met}! 
ods of charging and discharging. Detai 
of construction and installation are show 
in three photos and one schematic drawin; 
For a copy 
CIRCLE 71 ON SERVICE CARD 


72—DIAL SCALE CATALOG 


Scales for a wide cross-section of indu 
try and agriculture are shown in a ne 
illustrated catalog of dial scales just r 
leased by The How Scale Co. Listed a: 
specifications including dial graduation 
capacity, platform dimensions and othe 
key facts. 

Copies are available by 

CIRCLING 72 ON SERVICE CARD 


Miscellaneous 
73—SAMPLING EQUIPMENT 


A product listing is available from Soil 
test Inc. covering its sample splitter, sand 
attachment, testing screen, sample bags 
and other supplies. Included are illustra 
tions, specifications and prices. Fora copy 

CircLE 73 ON SERVICE CARD 


74—CYCLONE BROCHURE 
Performance data of all its Cyclone 
models is presented in a 16 page brochure 
from Heyl & Patterson. The two-color 
booklet also shows exploded views of the 
cyclones and includes pictures of field in- 
stallations. Copies are available by 
CIRCLING 74 ON SERVICE CARD 


75—HEAVY DUTY V-BELT 


A four page color bulletin issued by 
Manhattan Rubber Div. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., describes a new Condor 
LS V-Belt made for long center, heavy 
duty drives. The belt features a precision 
proportioned construction reported to 
eliminate V-Belt whip and turn-over that 
leads to belt failure, the manufacturer re- 
ports. A copy can be had by 

CIRCLING 75 ON SERVICE CARD 


76—CHEMICO NH; PLANTS 


A simplified flow chart in Chemical 
Construction Co.’s six page brochure on 
ammonia synthesis plants shows the num- 
erous choices the company offers for the 
preparation and purification of gas before 
it enters the synthesis loop. Also included 
are the advantages Chemico claims for its 
plants and a feed stock chart. To secure 
a copy 

CircLE 76 ON SERVICE CARD 


77—COLE TANK BOOKLET 


“Tanks and Equipment for the Plant 
Food Industry” is the name of a booklet 
being offered by Cole Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This booklet gives information on 
welded aluminum tanks in all sizes and 
types for nitrate solutions. You can obtain 
a free copy by 

CIRCLING 77 IN SERVICE CARD 
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For Manufacturers of Mixed Fertilizers 
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Tips to Help You 


Speed Production 


Another late season is shaping 
up. This means that last-minute 
buying by farmers will require 
peak production to get the tonnage 
out. Manufacturers who are able 


to mix and ship at a rapid rate will | 


make more sales. 

There are many things you can 
do now to prepare to meet this 
situation. Arrange for your raw 
materials in advance so that you 
will have supplies on hand when 
needed. Organize traffic patterns 
for incoming and outgoing trucks, 
to speed handling. Set up a routine 
for checking equipment, to avoid 
breakdowns. Plan to use late- 
season, extra bin space for dump- 
ing in small piles for faster curing. 
Plan to keep bagged fertilizer 
stacked low to reduce bag set. 

Selection and use of the proper 
ARCADIAN" Nitrogen Solutions 


can be a big help in speeding out- | 
put. For example, these Solutions, | 


direct from tank car or storage, can 
supply in one operation different 
forms of nitrogen often added as 
separate materials. This saves time, 
labor, traffic and expense. 
Mixtures made with large 
amounts of solid nitrogen mate- 
rials cure slowly. It pays to ammo- 





niate with ARCADIAN Nitrogen 
Solutions at maximum rates to pro- 


idly. The increased ammoniation 
rate pays off in extra volume of 
better quality goods. 

ARCADIAN Nitrogen Solutions 








ibe 


Fertilizer Solutions for Fertilizer 

Manufacturing contains useful infor- 

mation to help you produce quick- 

curing quality fertilizers. If you do 

not have a copy, obtain yours from 

Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 
| 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


duce mixtures that cure more rap- | 





The ARCADIAN Manual on Nitrogen | 


with a low water content help to 
produce mixtures that cure faster, 
especially when used with super- 
phosphate of relatively high water 
content. For granular fertilizers, 
NITRANA“ Solutions 2M, 3M, 
3MC, 7 and some URANA® are 
ideal. For non-granular fertilizers, 
URANA* 10 or 13 are generally 
most suitable. 


Many fertilizer manufacturers 
have found that they can mix and 
ship at a rapid rate, by ammoniat- 
ing with URANA Solutions. The 
improved crystal structure pro- 
duced by URANA reduces hard- 
ness of set in the pile and secondary 
caking in the bag. You get faster 
cooling and curing in rehandling 
ammoniated fertilizers before stor- 
ing. 

Your Nitrogen Division techni- 
cal service man is familiar with 
methods and materials that speed 
production of good-quality mixed 
| fertilizers. Getting his advice and 
| assistance now may help vou to 
| mix and ship more tonnage during 
your peak period. This service is 
available to customers without 
charge. Simply contact Nitrogen 
| Division, Allied Chemical, 40 
| Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 











)\ Arcadian @WS for Fertilizer Manufacturers ....... . from NITROGEN DIVISIO}! 





It Pays to Be Ahead 
of Your Competition 


The more you put into mixed fertilizers 
to benefit the farmer, the more difficult 
you make it for home-mixers to match 
your product and your service. Produc- 
ing better fertilizers is one of the best 
ways to stay ahead of your competition. 

The term “complete fertilizer” once 
meant nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
Today “complete fertilizer” can mean 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, calcium, 
sulphur, and magnesium . . . plus “trace 


elements” such as 
TONNAGE boron, copper, 








iron, manganese, zinc, molybdenum and 
cobalt, as needed by the crop and the 
soil. Some complete, mixed fertilizers 
now also contain insecticides in addition 
to plant foods. 

The fertilizer manufacturer who 
simply mixes sources of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash, without considering 
the complete needs of the crop and soil, 
is bound to face stiff competition. 

Every farmer prefers to use fertilizer 
that contains everything his crop needs, 






OPPORTUNI | 





over and_ above what his soil can supply, 
to produce profitable yields. He also 
prefers a homogeneous, chemically- 
blended fertilizer that is well-cured to 
stay in good condition in storage and | 
flow freely through his distributor. 

Proper selection and use of nitrogen 
in manufacturing mixed fertilizers can 
be a highly-important factor in winning 
the battle against competition. Most 
crops need more nitrogen than any other 
plant food. Most crops also need gradu- 
ated feeding with nitrogen that becomes | 
available according to the feeding sched- 
ule of the crop. 

When fertilizer contains the correct 
forms and amounts of nitrogen in bal- 
ance with other plant foods, the farmer 
can supply the complete needs of his | 
crop with one trip across his field. This | 
saves time and labor and makes fer- | 
tilizer more economical and more attrac- | 
tive to the farmer. | 

The fertilizer manufacturer who sup- | 
plies the complete nitrogen needs of a | 
crop with mixed fertilizers reduces the 
need for straight nitrogen materials. This | 
increases his mixed goods and plant food | 











sales at a greater profit than he usual 
makes from selling straight nitrog« 
materials. 

The newly-developed, mode: 
ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions mal 
it easy and practical to ammoniate sup¢« 
phosphate to produce high-nitroge 
high-analysis, good-condition mixturé 
By proper selection of Solutions, fertii- 
izers can be made to contain various 
forms of nitrogen, such as nitrate, ure 
and ammonium nitrogen. 

Home-mixers and small blenders are 
not equipped to ammoniate superphos- 
phate, a big advantage enjoyed by the 
fertilizer manufacturer. Ammoniated 
superphosphate not only puts nitrogen 
and phosphorus into the fertilizer, it also 
adds calcium and sulphur. And it pro- 
vides an excellent base to which other 
ingredients can be added as needed by 
the crop and soil. And proper ammonia- 
tion enables the manufacturer to produce 
high-analysis, free-flowing fertilizers. 

Feed manufacturers have been highly 
successful in holding and building their 
market by producing a complex product 
containing many ingredients needed by 
livestock. Fertilizer manufacturers can 
be equally successful by putting more 
in their product . . . more of the needs 
of crops and soils . . . more free-flowing, 
non-segregating, easy-handling quality 

. more economy and more efficiency. 
This is the way to stay ahead of your 
competitor who cannot match your 
superior product. 


The Best Fertilizers 
are Mixed Fertilizers 





NITROGEN DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL - SUPPLIERS OF NITROGEN TO THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 





Shown above is another powerful billboard in the con- 
tinuing Nitrogen Division advertising campaign to urge 
farmers to purchase their plant food in the form of mixed 
fertilizers. This billboard is now appearing in hundreds of 
locations in leading farming areas where it will be seen by 
millions of farmers. Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, pro- 


duces and sells nitrogen. But Nitrogen Division has always 
aggressively supported the importance of using nitrogen in a 
balanced fertilizer program. We trust these efforts increase 
your sales. If you wish a full-color miniature reprint of the 
poster shown above, request this from Nitrogen Division, 


Allied Chemical, 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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TE News for Fertilizer Manufacturers ........ from NITROGEN DIVISION 
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Fertilizer performance in the field is 
really what counts to the farmer. Prop- 
erly-used fertilizer is worth two to five 
tines its cost, in yields and profits. 

But, if an unsuitable analysis is used 


or the fertilizer is improperly placed, | 


fertilizer can be a costly production item. 


And a low rate of use is usually much | 


less profitable to the farmer than ade- 





quate application. 
| Every fertilizer manufacturer, sales- 
| man and dealer owes it to his customers 
to-know how to use fertilizer to make 
crops make the most money, Profits for 
| the farmer and the fertilizer man de- 
| pend on the proper use of fertilizer. 
It takes time and effort to learn how 
| to recommend a profitable fertilizer pro- 





gram to farmers. And time is money! 
But when you sell extra bushels and 
extra profits, instead of simply selling 
N, P and K, a farmer is willing to pay 
for YOUR product and YOUR service. 
He gets more results per dollar invested. 

Many surveys show that the farmer 
depends more on the dealer than on 
anyone else for advice on fertilizers. 
Alert dealers are taking advantage of 
this fact to sell a program. Thus they 
get a better price for fertilizer and more 
repeat sales. Crop-producing power 
and profit-potential are more important 
to the farmer than price. 

Don't make price the important sales 
point. Somebody else will always under- 
cut you! 








EXPANDING UREA PRODUCTION. To meet in- | 
creasing agricultural and industrial demands for urea, 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, is now enlarging the 
productive capacity of its plant at South Point, Ohio. Urea 
is used in making ARCADIAN® URANA® Nitrogen Solution 
for manufacturing mixed fertilizers, URAN® Nitrogen Solu- 





tion for direct application to the soil, UREA 45 pelleted 
nitrogen fertilizer, PROCADIAN® Urea Feed Mixture, and 
Crystal Urea for industrial use. In 1954, the South Point 
plant introduced a new process for urea synthesis devel- 
oped by Allied Chemical research. This process is capable 
of producing urea of exceptional purity. 








Where do farmers seek 
advice on fertilizers ? 


Which sources of information does the 
farmer depend on for advice on the fer- 
tilizer he buys? Some pertinent answers 
to this question are contained in the re- 
sults of a recent survey by an independ- 
ent research organization employed by 
Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical. 
Motivations which influence fertilizer 
buying were studied in four midwestern 
states. PART I of the results has already 
been distributed and PART II is now 
available. To obtain your free copy, 
simply request Farm Fertilizer Survey, 
PART II, from Nitrogen Division, Allied 








TANK TRUCK DELIVERY. In addition to operating the largest fleet of rail- 
way tank cars in the industry for shipment of nitrogen solutions, Nitrogen Division, 
| Allied Chemical, also makes deliveries in some areas in tank trucks like that shown 
| above. The high-pressure tanks have a capacity of 4,575 to 5,090 gallons and the 
Chemical, 40 Rector St., New York6,N.Y. | trucks are equipped for loading and unloading. 














9 When you purchase your nitrogen requirements from Nitroge 
Division, Allied Chemical, you have many different nitrogen solu 


tions from which to select those best suited to your ammoniatior 


methods and equipment. You are served by America’s leading pro- 
T ul a & 4 C3 ducer of the most complete line of nitrogen products on the market 
You get formulation assistance and technical help on manufactur 
ing problems from the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 


Li a we 0 7 benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience and the enter 
prising research that originated and developed nitrogen solutions 
Venice NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
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Ammonium Nitrate - American Nitrate of Soda - Sulphate of Ammonia 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


MAIN OFFICE: 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y., PHONE HANOVER 2-7300 





Hopewell, Va., P. 0. Drawer 131 Cedar 9-6301 Columbia 1, S. C., 1203 Gervais St. Alpine 3-6676 Indianapolis 20, Ind.,6060CollegeAve. Clifford 5-5443 
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Omaha 7, Neb., P. 0. Box 166 Bellevue 1464 Memphis 9 ,Tenn., 1929-B South 3rd St. Whitehall 8-2692 St. Paul 4, Minn., 45 N. Snelling Ave. ... Midway 5-9141 
Raleigh, N. C., 16 W. Martin St. Temple 3-2801 Columbia, Mo., P. 0. Box 188........ .....Gibson 2-4040  SanFrancisco4,Cal.,235MontgomerySt. Yukon 2-6840 
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American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. Dr. Joseph D. 
Dalton has joined the Research 
Dept. to participate in the firm’s 
continuing fertilizer research pro- 
gram. 

Transfer of A. P. Mcleown, 
former chemist at Pierce, Fla., 
to Carteret, N. J. as chief chemist 
of the Chemical Control Labora- 
tory also was announced. 


American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp. Parker S. Dunn, vice 
president of 
manufacturing, 
has been elected 
to the board 
of directors. 
Since joining 
AP&CC in 
1951 as assist- 
ant vice presi- 
dent he has 
played a major 
role in the com- 
pany’s chemical upgrading pro- 
gram. 





Dunn 


Atlas Powder Co. has ap- 
pointed Dr. Sydney Steele director 
of public relations. He has been 
acting director of the department 
since last September. 


Battelle Memorial Institute. 
Dr. B. D. Thomas, scientist and 
research administrator, succeeds 
Dr. Clyde Williams as president. 
Dr. Thomas has been active head 
of Battelle since he was named 
director a year ago. 


Best Fertilizers Co. Lowell 
W. Berry, president, reports the 
appointment of Col. Thomas C. 
Compton, USA (Ret.) as_ his 
executive assistant. He will locate 
in the firm’s Oakland office. 

Ray L. Hobbs, newly named 
chief engineer, will be in charge 
of all maintenance and new con- 
struction engineering in the pres- 
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ent Lathrop plant and the an- 
hydrous ammonia plant now 
under construction. 


California Spray-Chemical 
Corp. New sales representative 
is Jerry A. E. Knopf. He will 
work out of the Calspray office in 
Blythe, Calif. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Loy A. Everett, formerly with 
Virginia-Car- 
olina Chem- 
ical Corp., has 
been named as- 
sistant sales 
manager of 
CSC’s Agricul- 
tural Chemical 
Sales Dept. 
His respon- 
sibilities include 
the develop- 
ment of marketing programs for 
the company’s expanded produc- 
tion of nitrogen fertilizers and 
activation of these programs on a 
regional basis. 


Everett 


Davison Chemical Co. James 
B. Hattman becomes district rep- 
resentative, with offices in Tulsa, 
Okla. He goes to Davison from 
Houdry Process Corp., where he 
was catalyst sales engineer in the 
Chemicals Div. 


Diamond Alkali Co., Silicate, 
Detergent, Calcium Div. appoint- 
ments: Chester D. Rudolph to 
general superintendent, Paines- 
ville, O.; George V. Olle to super- 
intendent of the pure calcium 
products plant. 


DuPont Co. The Chemical 
Sales Div. of the company’s 
Polychemicals Dept. has an- 
nounced new positions for Dr. 
Myer F. Gribbins, Jac O. Ullman 
and Dr. Frank G. Keenen. Grib- 
bins becomes manager of the 





Ammonia Products Section. Ull- 
man replaces Gribbins as assistant 
sales manager of the Nitrogen 
Products Section and Keenen is 
named associate laboratory direc- 
tor for the department’s sales 
service laboratory at Chestnut 
Run, near Wilmington, Del. 


Eastman Chemical Prod- 
ucts, Inc. has reorganized the 
field sales activities of its Chemical 
Div. into three regional areas. 

Newly appointed regional sales 
managers are Robert H. Cannon, 
New England and Middle Atlan- 
tic states; John H. Sanders, for 
areas served by the division’s 
Cleveland, Cincinnati and Greens- 
boro, N. C. offices and other areas 
of the south and southeast; and 
Decatur B. Campbell, Jr. for the 
mid-western area. 


Emulsol Chemical Corp. has 
added T. William Mather to its 
sales staff. Serving Ohio, Western 
Pennsylvania, Upper New York 
state, West Virginia and Eastern 
Kentucky, Mather will head- 
quarter in Emulsol’s new Akron, 
Ohio, sales office. 


Escambia Chemical Corp. 
Formerly assistant director of 
research, Dr. W. Mayo Smith 
moves up to director of research. 
Escambia’s research and develop- 
ment activities will be moved late 
this spring to the company’s new 
research center in Wilton, Conn., 
where Dr. Smith will be in charge. 


Farmers Cooperative Ex- 
change. Henry W. Stoke, 61, 
head of the Washington branch 
of the FCX Farm Chemical Dept. 
at Washington, N. C., died in 
Raleigh, N. C., Jan.22. 


Federal Chemical Co. ap- 
pointments: T. M. Dues and D. T. 
Morris to assistant general sales 
managers, and W. N. England to 
Louisville Div. sales manager. 


Ferro Corporation. Election 
of Harry T. Marks to the presi- 
dency of Ferro has been an- 
nounced by the firm’s board of 
directors. 


Fairfield Chemical Div., 
Food Machinery and Chemical 
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Corp. Russell 
B. Stoddard, 
formerly man- 
ager of the di- 
vision, is retir- 
ing from active 
service with the 
company. He 
now will serve 
FMC ona part 
time basis as a 
consultant in 
his specialty of pyrethrum chem- 
icals and other pesticide materials. 





Freeport Sulphur Co. Au- 
gustus C. Long, chairman of the 
board of directors and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of The Texas Co., 
has been elected a member of the 
Board of Freeport. 


Hubbard-Hall Chemical Co. 
Appointment of F. Herbert Mac- 
kay, formerly vice president of 
Olds & Whipple, Inc., to a position 
in Hubbard-Hall’s Agricultural 
Div. has been announced. 
Mackay, will be concerned chiefly 
with the purchase, production 
and sale of fertilizers designed for 
growing tobacco. 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. Judson H. 
Drewry is new southern area sales 
manager for the Phosphate Min- 
erals Div. He will headquarter in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Merck & Co., Inc. Reorgani- 
zation of the sales and marketing 
area of the Chemical Div. into 
four separately functioning de- 
partments has been completed. 

Each depart- 
ment will oper- 
ate in special- 
ized areas 
under the 
supervision of 
a marketing di- 
rector. Ap- 
pointed as 
directors are J. 
E. McCabe, 
agricultural 
products; H. P. Sarkison, medic- 
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inal products; R. W. Hayes, 
general products; and G. C. 
Moore, distributive products. 


National Potash Co. Omar 
Sanders has been retained by the 
company to assist in its sales 
activities. He had been manager 
of Fertilizer Industries, Inc., until 
his retirement last June. 


Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp. appoints two 
new vice presidents: George B. 
Meredith in charge of production, 
and Frank O. Agel in charge of 
development. 

The newly created position of 
chief agronomist has been filled 
by Dr. Harvey J. Stangel. He is 
located at the division’s main 
office in New York City. 

R. M. Jones succeeds E. W. 
Harvey as director of technical 
service. In addition, Jones con- 
tinues gas manager of product 
development. 


North American Cyanamid 
Ltd. Dr. L. P. Moore has been 
elected president, replacing F. S. 
Washburn. 


Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. Maurice A. Christensen 
has been named field representa- 
tive for the Plant Food Div. in the 
Chandler, Ariz. area. 


Pennsalt Agricultural 
Chemicals. Appointment of 
William S. 
Formwalt to 
general mana- 
ger, Pennsalt 
Agricultural 
Chemicals, has 
been an- 
nounced by 
Fred C. Shan- 
aman, presi- 
dent of Penn- 
salt of Wash- 
ington Div., Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp. For the past year Form- 
walt served as assistant to the 
vice president of agricultural 
chemicals activities. 


Formwalt 


O. M. Scott & Sons. Harold 
C. Doellinger becomes assistant 
to the chairman. In his new 
assignment he will be director of 
statutory labeling. 





Taylor Chemical Co. Henry 
J. Wood, who recently retired 
from Diamond Black Leaf Co., 
has been employed by Taylor 
Chemical. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Sherman W. Clark, manager of 
the Agriculture Department of 
TGS, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Houston, Tex., Cham- 
ber of Commerce agriculture com- 
mittee. 


United States Potash Co. 
has announced appointment of 
Ben Mills Allen as sales represen- 
tative in the southeastern ter- 
ritory. He will work directly 
under Robert H. Walton, manager 
of the company’s Atlanta office in 
the territory served by that office. 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. As 
part of a general expansion in 
research and 
product devel- 
opment, Dr. 
George C 
Schweiker has 
been named to 
the new posi- 
tion of man- 
ager of re- 
search. He 
goes to Vel- 
sicol from 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. where 
he was supervisor of polymer 
research. 





fil 


Schweiker 


Three other appointments also 
were announced: Richard E. 
Noonan as marketing specialist, 
B. Gene Carter to the Midwest 
sales staff as technical sales repre- 
sentative, and Kenneth L. Schulz 
as technical sales representative 
for Indiana and Illinois. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Corp. elections: David K. Wil- 
son and Oliver Russell Grace to 
the board of directors, Russell L. 
Haden Jr. as vice president and 
Richard E. McConnell as 
treasurer. 

Henry E. Wessell, former man- 
ager of marketing research for 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s_ Re- 
search and Engineering Div., has 
been named assistant to the 
general manager of V-C’s Ferti- 
lizer Div. 
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The advantages of formulating in- 
secticide dusts at the higher concen- 
trations obtainable with Micro-Cel* 
is graphically demonstrated by the 
freight cars above. One car of 50% 
Heptachlor when let down toa 214% 
poison at the point of application 
produces the equivalent of 20 cars of 
insecticide in the field. Since Micro- 
Cel costs no more than many other 
diluents, the substantial freight sav- 
ings mean extra profits for you. 
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*Micro-Cel® is Johns-Manville’s new absorbent-grinding 
aid designed specifically for the insecticide formulator. 


Johns-Manville 


MICRO-CEL 


SYNTHETIC CALCIUM SILICATES 
A PRODUCT OF THE CELITE DIVISION 


PROVEN WITH MANY POISONS 
Micro-Cel, a new line of synthetic 
calcium silicates developed by Johns- 
Manville, has been tested and proven 
at such high dust and wettable pow- 
der concentrates as: 


75% DDT 


75% Aldrin 
50% Aramite 


70% Toxaphene 
75% Dieldrin 
50% Chlordane 


Experiments with other poisons are 
under way today. 





IMPROVES FLOWABILITY 
Micro-Cel —“‘the powder that flows 
like a liquid”—reduces caking, in- 
creases flowability and gives more 
uniform coverage with dry dusts. 
Other important properties include 
large surface area, small particle size 
and high bulking action. 

Ask your Celite engineer to help 
you adapt Micro-Celto your peru 
particular requirements, or J : | 
mail coupon below. ” Ml 






Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N.Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario 

Please send ( further information; 0 samples of Micro-Cel. I am 
interested in using Micro-Cel with the following poisons: 
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O Please have your local representative contact me. 
Name. Position 
Company. 

Address. 

City. Zone State 
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— Adésocialions & Meetings —— 





SOIL FERTILITY SOCIETY 
ORGANIZED IN OHIO 

The Ohio Soil Fertility Educa- 
tion Society’s board of directors 
met at Ohio State University on 
February 7. Objectives of the 
newly-formed organization are 
“To foster and promote the dis- 
semination of useful and practical 
information regarding all forms 
of plant foods, its application to 
crops of all kinds, better cultural 
practices and other related infor- 
mation which will result in pro- 
duction of better crops and in- 
creased farm income.” 

Harry L. Cook, Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau, is president of the group; 
H. H. Tucker, Sohio Chemical 
Co., is vice chairman; and Dr. 
Gordon Ryder, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is secretary. The board con- 
sists of 12 men, representing the 
fertilizer and lime industries, 
banks, and agricultural extension. 


MCA STUDIES INDUSTRY'S 
57-59 BUILDING PROGRAM 


About $96 million will be spent 
for domestic construction of new 
fertilizer chemical production fa- 
cilities in 1958 and 1959, accord- 
ing to results of the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association’s 
Chemical Industry 1957 Con- 
struction Survey. 

Projects now underway by the 
fertilizer industry will cost about 
$50.5 million. The price tag on 
scheduled construction is_ esti- 
mated at $45.5 million. Last 
year, fertilizer producers com- 
pleted domestic construction 
projects which cost $114.8 million, 
the survey revealed. 

MCA reported totals for all 
types of chemical production fa- 
cilities as follows: Planned— 
$707 ,962,000; under construction 
—$1,835,166,000; completed 
—$1,302,312,000; grand total— 
$3,845 440,000. 
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NEW SAFETY PAMPHLETS 
AVAILABLE FROM NSC 


Two new pamphlets on indus- 
trial safety and housekeeping have 
been published by the National 
Safety Council. 

“Your Future Keep It 
Clean’’ concentrates on house- 
keeping in the factory, while “‘We 
Know Better’’ points out that 
most workers know their jobs, 
have experience, and don’t want 
to hurt others or themselves. 
Often, however, they disregard 
good sense. 

Single copies are available free 
on request to NSC, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


MONTANA GROUP HOLDS 
FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


> es 





Dean Travis, Jr., president; Art Wolcott, re- 
tiring president; Ray McGregory, sec.-treas. 
Not shown is George Mason, vice pres. 





The first annual meeting of the 
Montana Plant Food Association 
was held recently at Montana 
State College, with President Art 
Wolcott (Farmers Union Central 
Exchange) presiding. About 20 
manufacturers and_ distributors 
who serve the state were there. 

An amendment to the consti- 
tution was passed allowing dealers 
to become voting members in the 
association. 

Elected at the meeting were 
the following officers: President— 
Dean Travis, Jr. (J. R. Simplot 
and Co.), Vice President—George 
Mason (Montana Flour Mills) 
and Secretary-Treasurer—Ray 
McGregory (Phillips Chemical 
Co.) 


The group, which was formed 
to promote the proper use of fer- 
tilizer in Montana, sponsored a 
meeting for dealers on February 
11 and 12 at Montana State Col- 
lege, where latest information on 
fertilizer recommendations was 
given. 


DATES ANNOUNCED FOR 
35TH CFA CONVENTION 


The 35th annual convention of 
the California Fertilizer Associa- 
tion will be held at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
November 9-11, William G. 
Hewitt, president, recently an- 
nounced. 

John Hooper of Wilson & Geo. 
Meyer & Co., Los Angeles, is 
chairman of the Convention Pro- 
gram Committee. Members of 
his committee include Thomas 
Barnard, Frank Scoville, Clark 
Sumner and Dexter Thompson. 

Entertainment Committee 
chairman is Thomas Lathe, also 
of the Meyer firm. Assisting him 
are Robert J. Gigler and Frank 
McGrane. 

At a meeting in San Francisco 
on January 17, James F. Sloan, 
president of the J. F. Sloan Co., 
was elected to the association’s 
board of directors. 


NOMINATIONS FOR AOAC’S 
HARVEY W. WILEY AWARD 


Nominations are now being 
accepted for the Second Annual 
Harvey W. Wiley Award for 
Achievement in Analytical Meth- 
ods, according to an announce- 
ment by Frank A. Vorhes, Jr., 
president of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. 

The award, which consists of 
$500 in cash, goes to the scientist 
who makes an outstanding con- 
tribution to the development of 
methods of analysis for foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, fertilizers, pesti- 
cides and feeds, or for use in 
general analytical chemistry. 

April 1 is the deadline for 
nominations. Nominees need not 
be members of the Association. 
A general statement regarding the 
award may be obtained from the 
secretary, William Horwitz, Box 
540, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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MCA LABELING CONF. 
AT HOUSTON APRIL 30 


The Shamrock Hotel in 
Houston, Tex., will be the site of 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation’s 1958 Precau- 
tionary Labeling Conference. Ap- 
proximately 250 representatives 
of industry and government are 
expected to attend the April 30 
meeting. 

On the agenda is discussion of 
problems and requirements in- 





digenous to the labeling of pack- 
aged products of the chemical 
and related industries. 


NORTH CENTRAL BRANCH 
ESA, MEETS MARCH 26 


The North Central Branch of 
the Entomological Society of 
America will hold its 13th annual 
conference at the Sheraton-Jeffer- 
son Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., March 
26-28. More than 400 entomolo- 
gists from the Midwest are ex- 





pected to attend the meeting. 
On the program for general 
sessions of the branch are ad- 
dresses by Dr. Robert L. Metcalf, 
ESA president; Dr. Randall Latta, 
head, Stored-Product Insects Sec- 
tion, USDA; Dr. Fred L. Soper, 
director, Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, World Health Organiza- 
tion; Dr. Walter Rothenbuhler, 
Iowa State College; R. W. Dean, 
New York Agr. Experiment 
Station; and Dr. Philip C. Stone, 
University of Missouri. 











CALENDAR | 


Mar. 18-19. South Dakota Weed 
and Pest Control Conf., City Audi- 
torium, Miller, S. D. 
Mar. 18-20. Western Weed Conf., 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. 
Mar. 26-28. Thirteenth Annual 
Conf., North Central Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
April 11-19. International Horti- 
cultural Congress, Nice, France. 
April 13-15. California Fertilizer 
Conf., State Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo. 
April 13-18. National meeting, 
American Chemical Society, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
April 22. Spring meeting, Western 
Agricultural Chemicals Assn., Hotel 
Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 30. Precautionary Labeling 
Conf., Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 
Tex. Sponsored by the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Assn. 
May 22-23. First annual meeting, 
Soil Science Society of North Caro- | 
| 





lina, Williams Hall, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh. 

June 9-11. Association of South- 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Officials, Heart of Atlanta Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

June 12. Fertilizer Safety Execu- 
tive Comm., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

June 12-14. Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Assn. annual meeting, Green- 
brier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

June 15-18. National Plant Food 
Institute, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

June 22-27. Pacific Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
San Diego, Calif. 

June 25-27. Pacific Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, San 
Diego, Calif. 

July 8-10. Pacific N. W. Fertilizer 
Conference, Pocatello, Idaho. 
July 18-19. Southwest Fertilizer 
Conf. and Grade Hearing, Bucca- 
neer Hotel, Galveston, Tex. 
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—aH, Overnight! 


@ Prompt delivery from our factory in Birmingham 
and warehouses located in all principal cities. 


@ Vulcan Steel Container Co., Quality-Steel Pails and 
Drums engineered for dependable transportation 
and safe storage of YOUR PRODUCT. 


@ All types and styles of fittings and closures. 


@ Hi-Bake Lined—Lithographed—all colors. 


@ Modern plant methods, manufacturing know-how 
and scientific testing produce Pails and Drums 
perfect for packaging YOUR PRODUCT. 


Let us help solve your toughest packaging 
problem. Write, wire or phone foday for 


prices, samples. 





P.O. BOX 786 °* 


Main Office and Factory 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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METHOXYCHLOR DUST 
OKAYED FOR DAIRY COWS 


The use of methoxychlor for 
control of hornflies on dairy 
cattle is now recommended by 
USDA when applied as a dust 
treatment only. The department 
does not recommend the use of 
methoxychlor sprays applied to 
dairy cows for control of hornflies 
or other insect pests, but its 
application in dairy barns as a 
residual treatment for control of 
stable flies and houseflies is ad- 
vised. 

The current USDA recommen- 
dation is based ‘on a recent de- 
cision of the Food and Drug 
Administration which stipulates 
that (1) No residue of methoxy- 
chlor is permitted in milk, but 
(2) there is no objection to the use 


of methoxychlor on dairy cows if 
the insecticide is applied so that 
no residue occurs in the milk. 
Studies have shown that when 
methoxychlor is properly applied 
as a dust treatment to only the 
backs of cows, it provides excel- 
lent hornfly control and no residue 
of the insecticide occurs in the milk. 


VEGETABLE ADVISORS 
CITE RESEARCH NEEDS 


There is a need for strengthened 
investigations of vegetable breed- 
ing, nematodes and pesticide resi- 
dues, reported USDA’s Vegetable 
Research and Marketing Advisory 
Committee at its annual meeting 
in Washington, Feb. 3-6. 

The aim of nematode studies as 
seen by the committee would be 
to understand nematodes as pri- 





mary invaders in bacterial and 
fungus-disease complexes, to de- 
velop efficient use of nematocides 
and to develop nematode resist- 
ance in vegetable varieties. 

Concerning pesticide residue 
investigations, the advisors noted 
that lack of information about 
residues in or on vegetables is still 
a serious obstacle to the best use 
of pesticides in protecting crops 
from insect attack. 


BROAD STUDIES OF SOIL, 
WATER PROBLEMS ADVISED 


A program of broad studies on 
the complex soil and water con- 
servation problems facing the 
nation was urged by USDA’s 
Soils, Water and Fertilizer Re- 
search Advisory Committee at its 
recent annual meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

The committee named research 
in watershed runoff, irrigation 
efficiency, cropland moisture con- 
servation and water movement 
in soils as among the most pressing 
needs in the area of work reviewed. 

Other proposals which the group 
felt merit priority attention in- 
clude more research on soil-water- 
plant relationshipsin humid areas. 





announced. 


vey, conducted 


that as compared 


cium arsenate. 


same size. 


showed some increase. 


carryover. 
data furnished by 


chemicals. 





Carryover stocks of important 
pesticides on Sept. 30, 1957 aver- 
aged about as large as on the same 
date a year earlier, USDA has 


The department’s annual sur- 
in cooperation 
with the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, indicates 
with 1956, 
shorter stocks of DDT, lead ar- 
senate and copper fungicides were 
more than offset by larger carry- 
overs of 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T and cal- 
Benzene hexa- 
chloride stocks were about the 
Inventories of newer 
phosphorus insecticides, such as 
malathion and methyl parathion, 


Fumigants are in larger supply 
than in 1956. They have not been 
included, however, in calculating 
the ratio of 1957 stocks to 1956 


The 1957 report is based upon 
165 major 
manufacturers of agricultural 





USDA REPORTS ON MANUFACTURERS’ 
All Stocks Percentage 1957 Stocks As 
Reported As of | Reported Used a Percentage 
Sept. 30, 1957 in Mixtures of 1956 Stocks 
Material satel Ta ee ee = 
(1,000 Ibs.) 
Aldrin, chlordane, dieldrin, 

endrin, heptachlor, toxe- 

Ae ee 32,477 19-3 108 
Benzene hexachloride, in- 

cluding lindane (gross 

a noe 21,290 _ 
Benzene hexachloride, (gam- 

TL ee 5,916 36.0 103 
Calcium arsenate.......... 8,259 15.3 168 
Copper fungicides... .. 9,328 7.6 80 
9,4-D (acid Lasis) ae 17,368 40.9 177 
1) EER SE ae ee See 294,959 36.3 77 
Fumigants, grain and soil. . . . 49,636 — — 
Lead arsenate........... 3,101 95.0 65 
Meticides, miscellaneous. . . 1.337 58.3 85 
Organic phosphorous com- 

PER ce oe 5 6 (incomplete) 154.3 1198 
Sulfur, ground............ 53.6 87 
9,4,5-T (acid basis)....... 4,327 40.6 307 

ther fungicides........ 9,576 31.1 992 
Other insecticides........ 9,191 49.6 130 
Other weed killers....... 16,103 47.8 109 
Miscellaneous, including ro- 

eee ee 3,400 — — 

SS eee ae 252,000 38.6 103 

1 Based on incomplete data. 
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Production — November, 1957 


Compiled from Government Sources 








































} November October 
; Chemical Unit 1957 1956 1957 
4 Ammonia, synth. (anhydrous)..........................4.. s. tons 310,535 264,436 322,557 
Ammonia, byproduct liquor (NH; content)................. 8. tons 1,176 1,547 1,392 
Ammonium nitrate, fert. grade (100% NH,NO;)............. s. tons 204,180 142,415 211,716 
Ammonium sulfate 
CET) | s. tons 84,385 82,001 83,414 
j NaN aN ORIN ec tras ea Ooh Far ws 8g Lied acs cea oie a whe 4 go & Greece as s. tons 68,560 77, 569 75,167 
BHC (Hexachlorocyclohexane)......................000.000: pounds ——— — 820,157 
OT ESOS Bs ea a rr pounds ——— ——— 228,892 
Calcium arsenate (commercial).......................0..04.. s. tons —— 1 —— 
Aaa MTU RENE RQMMMMNO ccs ort eny fa yd caste MEP. wsbleve aisselid’ see Rial s. tons 4, 568 ——— 4,160 
UND Ph Neg Sake Ab he bene Nie a oe eS Os Showa pounds 9,017,326 10,640,771 8,931,661 
IR NE NN ip oie ol as een ects AN oe ee or al nc tnsins endo we oh pounds 2,531,778 2,521,570 3,172,182 
Se a DSS SIR oe) SR ne Aa ae tnd ea a pounds 2.126,606 1,884,882° 2,364,741 
esters and salts (acid CqUiv:). .... 6.26 ccc e unas pounds 1,729,104 1,381,952° 1,786,125 
Lead Arsenate (acid and basic)............................. s. tons 1 1 459 
Phosphoric acid (50% H;PQ,)................0. 0c cee eae .. §. tons 356,873 279,192 384,834 
RUNNER AEOTONCIND coor oe kes cen da cd bua ei eedanaendes 1. tons 445,908 514,772 462,145 
EN Neo Vag 6) gb Hh Scwl aha AIM RD ao RO 1. tons 41,882 39,580 47,299 
Sulfuric acid, gross ag LAO) LOS SRR an Se eR s. tons 1,315,298 1,367,953 1,433,050 
Superphosphate ROEM PREIS osha ois: coy aah oss ako deity av a cdralte hae s. tons 205,821 208,098 216,276* 
Normal and enriched {100% RD Sic eect Sars hae ae Se s. tons 113,624 130,437° 123,711* 
Oe eT VANS od) a an s. tons 73,598 59,855 74,187* 
Other phos. fertilizers (incl. wet-base goods).............. s. tons 18,599 16,0914 18,378 
REP eR PoP ne oi cree ES lo, Zs. are had Bo Sidi Ave aes pounds 414,595 514,085 308,405 
Urea (total primary production)............................ pounds 93,566,480 81,101,801 88,773,306 





*Revised. ‘Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual establishments. 

2Recovered sulfur of a purity of 97% or greater. 3Ecxludes enriched superphosphate, quantities of which if added to normal super- 
phosphate would account for less than 2% of the total. 

‘Excludes wet-base goods, quantities of which if added to other phosphatic fertilizers would account for less than 6% of the 
total. ‘Partly estimated. 





A typical experience 
in the work-a-day 
news of thousands 
of industries. 











| ‘ 
. Here's what you want, men 

% The Fex-A-Foam Dust Mask { 
| feather! 
| 





To simplify installation and operation . . . to improve 
performance: (1) Spraying Systems Lightweight Double ‘ ually 
Swivel Connectors for drop pipes in row crop spraying, \ 
adjustable in 360° arc—write for Bulletin 90... and 
(2 and 3) TeeJet Split-Eyelet Spray Nozzles and 8 oe TI Tiel > 
Connectors with twin bolt steel clamps and separate Owe are over! fx : 
bodies in choice of brass, stainless steel and aluminum— ; x Wg # 

write for Bulletin 89. All new in 1958. = 














SS. 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO., 3280 Randolph St. * Bellwood, lil. Ky a emer 
F eee the entire plant! 
by the fr al 
producers ft». SPRAY NOZZLES . 
of and TeelJet interchangeable cians paemeete, we. 














orifice tips. 
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—— Equipment & Supplies —— 





PROTECTION FROM ACIDS 





Hallemite Mfg. Co. states that its 
new resin Amazite protects floors 
in industries using acid and acid 
compounds as the one shown above. 
A pure plastic resin which is 

said to provide protection against 

destructive acids and caustics as 
well as resistance to abrasion has 
been developed by The Hallemite 

Mfg. Co. 

Amazite may be applied di- 
rectly over new or old concrete, 
terrazzo, brick, stone, marble, 
slate, plaster, metal or wood. 
Thick applications may be trow- 
elled on to transform rough, pitted 
floors into smooth traffic areas. 
Surfaces in good condition may be 
protected and preserved by brush- 
ing on the treatment like a paint. 

Formulations for trowel, paint 
brush or spray gun application 
are available in Clear (Amber), 
Tile Red and Cement Gray colors. 


For more details, 
CIRCLE 78 ON SERVICE CARD 


STRETCHABLE PAPER 
AIDS PACKAGING 


Commercial production of a 
new stretchable paper product 
developed by West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co., under a patent 
held by Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., began last month at the 
paper company’s Charleston, S. 
C., mill. The paper is being man- 
ufactured on a new $25,000,000 
paper machine capable of produc- 
ing up to 225 tons per day. 

Company officials pointed out 
that varying degrees of controlled 
strength imparted by mechanical 
means gives the news paper un- 
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precedented toughness. They 
added that the extensible paper 
is smooth in surface and resembles 
a regular sheet of paper, except 
for its flexibility and toughness. 

Paper made by the new process 
is being marketed under the trade 
name of Clupak, owned by 
Clupak, Inc. The first papers to 
be sold commercially are kraft 
grades to be used primarily in the 
manufacture of multi-wall sacks, 
specialty bags, wrappers and other 
kraft packaging products. 


BELT-FED GROSS BAGGER HAS 
AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF 








Richardson Model GA-17 


Richardson Scale Co. reports 
its new Model GA-17 gross bag- 
ging scale provides accurate high 
speed bagging at the fundamen- 
tally low cost of a gross weigher. 
It is designed for use with open 
mouth textile and multi-wall pa- 
per bags, in sizes from 10 lb. to 
140 Ib. capacity. 

In operation, the bag is slipped 
on the bag spout and held in posi- 
tion by a Cam Grip Bagholder. 
The operator pulls the gate handle, 
which opens the radial gate and 
starts the belt feeder. The weigh- 
ing operation then proceeds auto- 
matically. When the beam comes 





to balance, the belt feeder stops 
and the gate cut-off closes. 
For additional information 
CIRCLE 79 ON SERVICE CARD 


LIQUID SEED TREATER 

Panogen Co. has introduced a 
new automatic liquid seed treater 
which will treat 350 bushels of 
seed per hour. 

The model, designated LC, is 
of the same basic design as the 
larger automatic Panogen Treat- 
ers. According to Panogen, treat- 
ing seed with the new model is a 
complete pushbutton operation. 
Once lines are attached to ship- 
ping container of liquid seed 
disinfectant, treating can proceed 
all day long without stopping the 
machine. No mixing or handling 
of chemical is required. For more 


information, 
CIRCLE 80 ON SERVICE CARD 


TELESCOPING BOX CAR AND 
TRUCK LOADING CONVEYOR 

Designed to automatically com- 
pensate for variations of dock 
levels to truck beds and box car 
floors, Power-Curve Conveyor 
Co.’s 17’ conveyor top will extend 
to 51’ (bottom). 

The manufacturer claims—the 
conveyor will deliver bags and 
packages right to stacking point 
and will retract under power with 
push button controls. The com- 
plete conveyor is mounted on 
swivel casters and can be moved 
easily to any location. The head- 
stand is equipped with scissors 
jack to give 14 inch height ad- 
justment. 


Power-Curve’s 17’ power driven con- 
veyor which may be extended to 51’. 
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Suppliers’ Briefs 





Beckman Systems Div. has 
appointed Ray St. Onge as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
manager. 


Chase Bag Co. Three new 
territory sales managers: P. E. 
Nelson, southeastern sales man- 
ager in Atlanta; Bill Sheets, Mid- 
western (Chicago), and K. L. 
Moore, eastern (Buffalo). 


Fulton Bag & Products Co. 
has purchased the New Orleans 
and St. Louis plants of Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills. Organiza- 
tion remains essentially the same. 


Witco Chemical Co. has 
named Floyd B. Myhre as assist- 
ant to the president, in charge of 
the Washington office. 


Yale Materials Handling 


Div. Promotion of Louis W. 





FOR SALE OR 
PROMOTION 
Established house plant food busi- 
ness incorporated in 1952. Was ex- 
tensively advertised in Northeast 
resulting in a lucrative mail order 
business. Product is a powdered 
plant food packaged in 4 and 8 oz. 
tubes, sold at retail, for stimulating 
growth and flowering of house 
plants. Originator of this product 
deceased, and new owner lacks 
necessary knowledge to promote 
this item. Contact Plant Magic 
Products Inc., 40 Highland Avenue, 
Route 6, Seekonk, Massachusetts. 





HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN—AGRICULTURAL 
Major Agricultural producer seeks 
man for mid-west territory. Age 
30-45, degree in technical science, 
agriculture or agronomy preferred, 
with selling experience in chemical 
field. (Salary in range of $10,000 
per year.) Give education, experi- 
ence and references. Address ‘‘655” 
Care FARM CHEMICALS, 317 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 7. 

















FOR SALE: Beaird Rotary Dryers 
4 x 30; Rotary Steam Tube Dryers 
4’ x 30,6x 45. Dewatering Presses: 
Louisville 8-roll 36’, Davenport 
#2A,1A. Mikro Pulverizer *2DH. 
Ribbon Mixer: 336 cu. ft. Steel & 
Stainless Steel Tanks: 400 gal. to 
9500 gal. SEND US YOUR 
INQUIRIES. PERRY, 1430 N. 
6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 











Jander from eastern regional sales 
manager to assistant general sales 
manager has been announced. 





i oduction 
consultation and pr —. 


Projects, Biochemistry, 


control services In and Toxicology- 


i Bacteriology “ 
gag ners Testing and Screening 


including 
i Analyses incl 
—, determination. 
‘ schedule 


rite for price 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI | 


p. ©. Box 2217-CC_ RESEARCH 
H ' 
Madison 1, Wiscons FOUNDATION} 











Today's biggest bargain in Spreaders! 
BAUGHMAN K-5 Series 


© YOUR CHOICE OF... 


...3 Drives 











¢ STRONGEST SPREADER BODY EVER BUILT! 
. Reinforced top edge 


...3 Conveyors ‘ . .. Extended jacks for full side support 
... Single or Double Distributors ... Internal bracing 


¢ AT LOWER PRICES! 


Compare Quality and Prices . WRITE... 
{ by AWG 
BAUGHMAN 


for Illustrated Literature 


BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
163 Shipman Rd. + Jerseyville, Illinois 







We have no Competition! 
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RADIATION RESEARCH 
AIDS INDUSTRY 


The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, through its Schenectady 
Operations Office, has made $191,- 
000 available to Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute for further re- 
search in radiation chemistry. 
Members of the Institute are 
testing the feasibility of using 
glass fibers as part of fuel elements 
in a nuclear reactor. 

Institute scientists have dis- 
closed that experiments conducted 
at the Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratories had shown that the use 
of fine glass fibers, into which 
radioactive uranium oxide had 
been incorporated, has greatly 
improved the process they orig- 
inated for converting heated and 
compressed air into  nitrogen- 
oxygen compounds through fission 
recoil energy. The nitrogen oxide 
derived in this direct path from 
nuclear energy can be used in the 
production of nitric acid and 
fertilizers. 


NEW HERBICIDAL COMPOUNDS 


Commercial production of a 
new group of herbicidal. com- 
pounds based on 2,3,6-trichloro- 
benzoic acid has been undertaken 
by Heyden Newport Chemical 
Corp. in the company’s recently 
completed facilities at its Fords, 
N. J. works. 

The company reports that her- 
bicides based on the new com- 
pounds show outstanding promise 
for control of bindweed and other 


deep-rooted perennial weeds on 
agricultural lands and industrial 
areas. Simon Askin, firm presi- 
dent, stated that their effective- 
ness against persistent weed 
species at economic dosage levels 
has been demonstrated repeatedly 
in a cooperative program of 
several years duration with weed 
control authorities in most states 
where weeds of this type are a 
problem in land management. 

The new herbicides will be made 
available for commercial use dur- 
ing the 1958 growing season. 


CHLORINATED COMPOUNDS 
DEVELOPED BY DIAMOND 


Six new chlorinated compounds 
utilizing p-xylene as the basic raw 
material have been developed by 
Diamond Alkali Co. Available 
in semi-commercial quantities, the 
compounds are being produced on 
a pilot-plant scale at the com- 
pany’s organic chemicals plant at 
Newark, N. J. 

Three of these new products are 
ring chlorinated, while the remain- 
ing three are chain chlorinated. 

The ring chlorinated com- 
pounds are identified as 2-chloro- 
p-xylene, 2,5-dichloro-p-xylene, and 
2,3,5,6-tetrachloro-p-xylene; 
the chain chlorinated products, 
which exhibit greater chemical 
activity, are a-chloro-p-xylene, 
a, a’-dichloro-p-xylene, and a, 
a’-hexachloro-p-xylene. 

Diamond indicated that all of 
the new compounds can _ react 
further in such unit processes as 


chloromethylation, 
nitration, sulphonation and oxi- 
dation. 


chlorination, 


GLYODIN ACCEPTED 
AS SPREADER-STICKER 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co., 
div. of Union Carbide Corp., has 
announced that the statement 
“Glyodin can be used as a 
spreader-sticker” has been ac- 
cepted by USDA for addition to 
the fungicide’s commercial label. 

Glyodin is being recommended 
by Union Carbide to control fruit 
diseases such as apple scab, sooty 
blotch, Brooks spot, peach brown 
rot, and cherry leaf spot. In addi- 
tion, it causes spray to spread and 
stick more evenly and thoroughly 
over fruit tree foliage. The firm 
reports that the extra spreader- 
sticker benefit has resulted in 
Glyodin being recommended in 
Virginia for addition to the zinc- 
lime spray that is used to control 
peach bacteriosis, and in Massa- 
chusetts for inclusion with di- 
chlone and ferbam for peach 
canker control. 


SEVIN LABEL ACCEPTED 
ON TRIAL BASIS 


Acceptance of a Crag Sevin ex- 
perimental label for control of 
apple pests was granted by 
USDA, according to Crag Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Dept. of Union 
Carbide. 

Sevin is 1-naphthyl N-methyl- 
carbamate. A temporary toler- 
ance is established for the 50 per 
cent wettable powder, for sale in 
limited amounts in 1958 to experi- 
enced apple growers for trial use. 














ORGANIC FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


NITROGENOUS TANKAGE 
SHEEP MANURE 
DRIED COW MANURE 


CASTOR POMACE 


BONEMEAL 


COCOA SHELLS 


TANKAGE 





Send us your inquiries 





BLOOD 


FRANK R. JACKLE 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Patent Reviews 


oan c 


PLANT GROWTH REGULANTS 
AND HERBICIDES 
U. S. 2,812,247, issued Nov. 5, 
1957 to Hans Gysin and Enrico 
Knusli, assigned to J. R. Geigy, 
discloses the use as plant growth 
regulants of O-phenyl carbamates 
of the general formula 
Am—CO—O—Ar 
where Ar is a phenyl or naphthyl 
radical unsubstituted or substi- 
tuted with alkyl, alkoxy or al- 
kylmercapto, amino or substi- 
tuted amino or nitro groups or by 
halogen, and Am is any one of the 
following groups: 
alkyl 
he 
a 


alkyl 
cycloalkyl 


N—— 


alkyl 
polymethylene N— 
The patent cites examples of in- 
hibitory action and of growth- 
promotion action. 


FERTILIZERS 

U. S. 2,812, 829, issued Nov. 
12, 1957 to Gerlando Marullo and 
Rinaldo Mazzetti, assigned to 
Montecatini, Societa Generale per 
l’Industria Mineraria e Chimica, 
describes a process for separating 
gas mixtures containing carbon 
dioxide and ammonia, which mix- 
ture constitutes the effluent from 
the pressure synthesis of urea from 
carbon dioxide and ammonia, 
after separation by expansion 
from the urea produced. 

The process involves the selec- 
tive absorption of ammonia in an 
aqueous solution of ammonium 
nitrate or urea nitrate. 


U. S. 2,812,858, issued Nov. 12, 
1957 to Homer E. Uhland and 
assigned to International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., describes 
a process for separating phosphate 
material from gangue constitu- 
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By Dr. Melvin Nord 


tents of Florida pebble phos- 
phate ore, i.e., from the phosphate 
values normally lost in the tailings 
from the amine flotation stage of 
the flotation process. 

It has been discovered that the 
amine reagents present on prod- 
ucts recovered in amine flotation 
operations, which interfere with 
subsequent attempts at flotation, 
can be cheaply and effectively re- 
moved by mixing the amine flota- 
tion product in slurry form with 
so-called slime materials and agi- 
tating the mixture. During agita- 
tion the amine reagents are trans- 
ferred to the slime particles. The 
mixture is then subjected to wet 
classification separations to re- 
move the slime material from the 
flotation product solids. The de- 
slimed solids may then be condi- 
tioned with anionic reagents for 
flotation. 


U. S. 2,813,777, issued Nov. 19, 
1957 to Gunder G. U. W. Swen- 
sen, assigned to Norsk Hydro- 
Elektrisk Kvaelstofaktieselskab, 
provides a process for the crystal- 
lization of nitrate from a nitric 
acid solution of crude phosphates, 
obtained by treating crude phos- 
phates with nitric acid. The crys- 
tals are separated from the very 
fine insoluble impurities of the 
crude phosphate, by regulating 
their crystal size to 0.5-1.5 mm. 
(at least 80 per cent within this 
range). This is accomplished by 
cooling the solution 2-10 degrees 
C. below its saturation tempera- 
ture, adding calcium nitrate seed 
crystals, and allowing the solution 
to cool further. The crystals are 
then filtered off by a _ coarse- 
meshed filtering material, through 
which the fine impurities pass. 


U. S. 2,814,556, issued Nov. 26, 
1957 to Ivan Christoffel and 
assigned to Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp., provides a fertilizer 
having high plant food value, and 
having a low vapor pressure, low 
precipitation temperature, and 
good stability during storage. 
The product contains urea, and an 


ammonium hydrogen phosphate 
composition equivalent to 
(NHs) a.a-18) H c6-1.2) POs 


PLANT TONIC FOR 
PREVENTING CHLOROSIS 

U.S. 2,813,014, issued Nov. 12, 
1957 to John R. Alleson and 
Charles A. Hewitt, assigned to 
Leffingwell Chemical Co., has to 
do with a plant tonic for benefit- 
ting the growth of plants, par- 
ticularly with respect to their 
nitrogen and iron acceptance and 
the relief of various deficiencies, 
as evidenced typically by “‘ yellow 
leaf’’ and lime-induced chlorosis. 

In order for iron to be made 
available to plants over a period 
of time, it must not only be de- 
rived from a_ soluble ionizable 
form, but the ionized or chelated 
iron must be maintained as such 
and against becoming insolubi- 
lized or combined in any form 
that would destroy its capacity for 
assimilation by the plants. 

The source of iron used is fer- 
rous sulfate. Together with this, 
citric acid is used, as a chelating 
compound for solubilized iron, 
and to lower the pH of high alka- 
line soils. Ammonium sulfate is 
also added, to increase the chela- 
tion effect of the citric acid, and to 
make nitrogen available. 


PESTICIDES 

U. S. 2,813,057, issued Nov. 12, 
1957 to Johannes T. Hackmann, 
assigned to Shell Development 
Co., describes a method for pro- 
tecting plants from attack by 
parasitic pathogens, such as fungi 
and bacteria. 

It has been found that aromatic 
sulfonhydrazides, having substi- 
tuted on the aromatic ring an 
alkyl radical containing 8 to 22 
carbon atoms, are particularly 
effective in this respect. An ex- 
ample of such a compound is 
n-dodecylbenzene-p-sulfonhydra- 
zide. 


U. S. 2,814,582, issued Nov. 26, 
1957 to Johannes T. Hackmann 
and assigned to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., discloses a fungicidal 
composition consisting of water- 
souble mono- and dialkanoyl hy- 
drazines, where each alkanoyl 
radical contains up to 7 carbon 
atoms. 
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HIGH 1957 LOSSES 
TO EUR. CORN BORER 


Figures recently released show 
that the European corn borer 
caused loss of approximately twice 
as many bushels of corn grown for 
grains in 21 states in 1957 as in 
1956. The 1957 loss was esti- 
mated at over 180 million bushels 
valued at $158 million based on 
December price level. This was 
estimated to be approximately 6 
per cent of the total national crop. 
The 1956 loss was over 97 million 
bushels with the highest loss since 
1950 being in 1954 when over 191 
million bushels were lost to the 
borer. 

The state showing the heaviest 
loss to the European corn borer 


was lowa with a _ 102,166,000 
bushel loss. The next state was 
Nebraska with over 18,816,000 


bushels lost, followed by Missouri, 
16,399,000; South Dakota, 16,- 
351,000 and Illinois, 10,976,000. 
Each of the other reporting states 
had losses ranging from slightly 
less than 10 million bushels to 
only a trace loss for Vermont. 


BOLL WEEVIL 
HIBERNATION COUNTS 


Counts of cotton boll weevil in 
woods surface trash collected in 
four areas of Georgia during the 
fall of 1957 averaged 2,081 live 
weevils per acre of trash. The 
average for the fall of 1956 was 
1,936 with the average for the 
past seven years being 1,300 live 
weevils per acre of woods trash. 
Area averages for 1957 and 1956 
for the four Georgia areas are as 
follows: northwest (Gordon 
county) 1,113 and 2,904; north 
central (Spalding and Pike coun- 
ties) 5,034 and 2,299; east central 
(Burke county) 1,791 and 774; 
and south (Tift county) 387 and 
1,355 live boll weevils per acre of 
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trash. Live weevils were found on 
70 per cent of the farms examined 
with the maximum number per 
acre found on a single farm being 
13,552 in Spalding county. 

In the Hope area of southwest- 
ern Arkansas, counts averaged 
3,472 live weevils per acre of 
woods trash compared with 1,398 
in the fall of 1956. The McGehee 
area in the southeastern part of 
the state averaged 1,786 live 
weevils per acre of trash. This is 
a new area for hibernation study; 
consequently, no comparison can 
be made with previous years. 


"HOPPER THREAT IN 1958 
ON LARGE ACREAGE 
WESTERN RANGELAND 


Cooperative surveys were con- 
ducted in late summer and early 
fall of 1957 by state and federal 
workers to determine the number 
of adult grasshoppers present par- 
ticularly in the central and west- 
ern parts of the United States. 
These surveys found populations 
on more than 18,000,000 acres of 
rangeland heavy enough to pro- 
duce, if all factors are favorable, 
grasshoppers in economic numbers 
during the spring of 1958. The 
actual population to appear in 
1958 will depend upon many 
factors, among which are the 
number of eggs laid by the popu- 
lations found, the parasite and 
predator populations, and weather 
conditions during and following 
hatching. Surveys to be con- 
ducted this spring when the insect 
is in the nymphal stage will give 
a very good idea of the problem 
that may develop. 

Surveys showed 6 million acres 
of rangeland in the Texas Pan- 
handle which could have an 
economic population this spring. 
Montana is second high with 
about 5 million acres and Cali- 
fornia next with more than 3 
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million acres of rangeland. East- 
ern Colorado records 1.5 million 
acres and potential trouble spots 
are to be found in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. 

Cropland infestation potentials 
were found, in general, to be 
lighter than for the spring of 1957. 
Largest cropland threatened areas 
appear in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Montana. 


GENERAL INSECT ACTIVITY 
LIGHT DURING JANUARY 


Cold weather throughout most 
of the United States during Janu- 
ary and early February helped 
keep insect activity at a low level. 
Counts of greenbug on small grain 
in Oklahoma have been very light. 
The highest counts were scattered 
infestations of 50-500 per linear 
foot in wheat and barley in the 
Hennessey area of Kingfisher 
county. Occasional specimens 
were found in Major county, less 
than one per linear foot of wheat 
row in Logan county. Light 
infestations have also been re- 
ported from Curry and Quay 
counties, New Mexico. In Kansas 
a survey in four counties failed to 
show any greenbugs. 

The spotted alfafla aphid also 
continues to be very light. A 
survey in four Kansas counties 
was negative and light in south- 
ern New Mexico. Low numbers 
continue throughout Oklahoma. 
In Tillman county a slight in- 
crease was noted late in January 
with counts of 0-30 per plant. 
Light infestations were reported 
in Rockwall county, Texas in 
early February. 

The vegetable weevil was heavy 
in dichondra lawn roots at River- 
side, California. This insect was 
also building up on weeds in East 
Baton Rouge Parish, Louisiana 
and attacking mustard and 
turnips in Jones county, Miss. a 
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Fertilizer Materials Market 


im ee eet 


Philadelphia 
February 20, 1958 


Supplies of most raw materials are 
rather plentiful and prices are stable, but 
weather conditions are seriously inter- 
fering with any normal movement. 
Much improved demand is looked for 
later in the month. 


Sulfate of Ammonia. While it is 
expected that there will be enough to 
meet normal requirements, the supply is 
not at all excessive. This is particularly 
true of coke-oven grade. 


Ammonium Nitrate. Demand is 
rather slack following the activity in 
December (prior to price advances), and 
present weather conditions are not con- 
ducive to business. However, producers 
look for considerable improvement when 
the weather becomes normal. 


Nitrate of Soda. Stocks are reported 
ample, and no price changes are sug- 
gested at this time. 


Urea. The supply, while adequate, is 
not too abundant. The demand is mod- 
erate, and a recent suggestion of price 
change seems to have been dropped. 


Blood, Tankage, Bone. The demand 
for blood and tankage is further im- 
proved and prices are higher. Present 
quotations for blood are $5.50 per unit 
ammonia ($6.68 per unit N) in New 
York area, and $6.50 ($7.90 per unit N) 
Chicago. The tankage prices are $5.25 
($6.38 per unit N) New York and $6.75 
($8.20 per unit N) in Chicago area. Bone 
Meal remains dull at $62.50 per ton. 


Castor Pomace. Large stocks are re- 
ported on hand and price is $40 per 
ton. 


Fish Scrap. Supplies are not too great 
and demand is somewhat slow. Scrap is 
quoted $124 to $126 per ton, and meal 
$128. to $130. 


Phosphate Rock. Due to reduced 
production costs, prices were recently 
cut ten cents per ton for all grades. 


Superphosphate. Supplies plentiful 
but movement very slow, due principally 
to unseasonable weather. Prices remain 
unchanged. 


Potash. Supplies are quite sufficient 
to meet present needs, and prices re- 
main unchanged. Demand shows a little 
improvement. 


New York 


February 20, 1958 


Sulfate of Ammonia. Although 
domestic fertilizer demand is only fair, 
producers were said to be in a strong 
position as stocks on hand were small and 
there were several large export inquiries 
in the market for shipment to the Far 
East and other countries. 


Ammonium Nitrate. No more price 
changes were noted on this material and 
producers looked for a better demand 
over the next 60 days. 


Urea. Very little foreign material 
arrived in this country recently as domes- 
tic producers are able to take care of 
most of the demand at slightly better 
prices. 


Nitrogenous Tankage. Some pro- 
ducers were reported to be sold out until 
June and a firm market is looked for the 
balance of this season. Prices range from 
$3.25 to $4.00 per unit of ammonia 
($3.95 to $4.86 per unit N) f.o.b. shipping 
points. 


Castor Pomace. Steady sales were 
being made at $40 per ton, f.o.b. shipping 
points and some imported material 
recently arrived at Southern ports at 
prices slightly under domestic material. 


Organics. Trading was more active in 
organic fertilizer materials and prices in 
general tended to firm up. Because of 
recent cold weather the feed business im- 
proved with the result that a greater 
demand existed in that direction. Blood 
sold at $5.25 per unit of ammonia ($6.38 
per unit N), f.o.b. Eastern points and 
tankage sold at $5.25 per unit of ammonia 
($6.38 per unit N). Soybean meal was 
up a couple of dollars per ton in the last 
two weeks with last sales on the basis of 
$47.50 per ton in bulk, f.o.b. Decatur, Ill. 
Cottonseed meal sold at $59 per ton in 
bags, f.o.b. Memphis, Tenn. and linseed 
meal was quoted at $54 per ton in bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fish Meal. Material was slightly 
firmer in price with last sales on the 
basis of $130 per ton, f.o.b. fish factories 
and stocks said to be low at certain 
points. Some imported material recently 
arrived at Pacific Coast ports. 


Bone Meal. Steady business was 
reported from both the fertilizer and feed 
trade for bone meal with last sales made 
on the basis of $62.50 per ton, f.o.b. pro- 
duction points, with feeding bone meal 
selling slightly higher. 


Hoof Meal. This material is in tight 
supply at present with last sales made on 
the basis of $5.75 per unit of ammonia 
($6.99 per unit N) f.o.b. Chicago and 
some producers sold ahead for about 60 
days. Demand was coming mostly from 
industrial users. 


Superphosphate. Little change was 
reported in superphosphate although the 
price of phosphate rock was recently re- 
duced a few cents per ton and some price 
cutting was said to be going on in sul- 
furic acid because of the slower demand 
from large industrial users. 


Potash. Because of recent disappoint- 
ing reports from the fertilizer trade, one 
Jarge producer decided to cut domestic 
production about 10 per cent and several 
other producers were running on a re- 
duced schedule. The severe winter 
weather played an important part and 
producers were hopeful that March 
might see shipments running on a normal 
basis again. 4 
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ALDRIN 
e.sheraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 

lied Chemical & Dye Corp., Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C 

merican Cyanamid Co., New York City 
éshceraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
i, I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
&scambia Chem. Corp., Pensacola, Fla. 

Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
vie River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Sinclair Chemicals, Chicago, Ill. 
Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, 0 
The Texas Co., New York City 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, New York City 
Escambia Chem. Corp., Pensacola, Fla 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE 
See Sulfate of Ammonia 


BAGS—BURLAP 


The Burlap Council, New York City 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 


BAGS—COTTON 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 


BAGS—Multiwall-Paper 


Chase Bag Co., Chicago, II. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., N.Y.C. 

Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Union Bag—Camp Paper Corp., New York City 


BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg., Louisville, Ky. 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAG FILLING MACHINES 


Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. D. Coddington Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Union Bag—Camp Paper Corp., New York City 


BHC AND LINDANE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., of Wash., Tacoma, 

Wash. 
BIN LEVEL CONTROLS 
on a Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 


ans. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, II. 


BIN DISCHARGERS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 


BONE PRODUCTS 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C, 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, ‘oe 

Jackle, Frank R., New York Cit 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOX CAR LOADERS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 


BROKERS 


Shen Eine | Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
eee agg & Baker, N. Vv. C. 

ackle, Frank R., New York City 

m, Samuel D. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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BULK TRANSPORTS 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 


CAR PULLERS 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, II. 


CARS AND CART 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


CASTOR POMACE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., fume. Ga. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y.C. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Shuey & Co., Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


CHLOROBENZILATE 
Geigy Agr. Chems. Div. Geigy Chem. Corp. N.Y.C. 


CHLORDANE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
CLAY 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. Ga 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Finlay, Ohio 
U. £. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
CONVEYORS 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Il, 
Blue Valley Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 


ans. 
Finco Inc., North Aurora, III. 
Joy Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora. 1. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

COPPER SULFATE 


Tennessee Corp., Atlanta Ga 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. vac 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DDT 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Geigy Agr. Chems., Geigy Chem. Corp., N.Y.C, 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St Louis, Mo. 
DIAZINON 
Geigy Agr. Chems. Geigy Chem. Corp., N.Y.C. 
DIELDRIN 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
DILUENTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
DRUMS—STEEL 
Vulcan Containers, Inc., Bellwood, III. 
Vulcan Steel Container Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


DUST CONTROL 
Johnson-March, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUST MASKS 
Flexo Products, Inc., Westlake, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 
Blue Valley Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 


ans. 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 


EMULSIFIERS 
Emulsol Chemica]! Corp., Chicago, III. 
ENDRIN 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, IIl. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
eee Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


FERTILIZER—Liquid 
Clover Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FERTILIZER—MIXED 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 


Davison Chemical Co., div. of R. Grace & Co, 
Baltimore, Md. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, III. 
FILLERS 


Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. v.C. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York Cit 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FULLER’S EARTH 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


FUNGICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemical Co.. N. Y. C. 
Roberts Chemicals, Inc., Nitro, W. Va. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, a. 


GIBBERELLIC ACID 
Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J. 


HEPTACHLOR 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago. III. 
HERBICIDES 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
alifornia 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
HOPPERS & SPOUTS 


Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KAOLIN 
Thomas Alabama Kaolin Co., Baltimore, Md. 


INSECT REPELLENT 
Glenn Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 


INSECTICIDES 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

American Cyanamid Co., New York City 

American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles 
California 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

—. ag Chems., Div. Geigy Chem. Corp., 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., of Wash., Tacoma, 
Jash. 
Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, III. 


IRON CHELATES 


Geigy Agr. Chems., Div. Geigy Chem. Corp., N.Y.C. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


IRON SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


Wisc. Alumni Research Foundation, 
Wisc. 


Madison 


LEAD ARSENATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N.Y.C. 


LIMESTONE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N.Y.C. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
National Lime & Stone Co., Finlay, Ohio 


MACHINER Y—Acid Making and Handling 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Acidulating 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 
eas Sad Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 


ans. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa, 
Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind, 
Sturtevant Mil! Co., Boston, Mass. 
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MACHINER Y— Material Handling 
Blue aw Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 


Clark Equipt. Co., Sentntinn Mach. Div., Ben- 
ton Harbor, 
Gruendler Crusher el Pulverizer Co., St. Louis. 


Mo. 
Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Ih. 
oy Mfg. Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘oulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora Ind. 
Stephen-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
fractomotive Corp., Deerfield, Ill. 
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MACHINER Y— Mixing and Blending 
a we Equipt. Mtg & Eng. Co., Topeka, 


ans. 
Gruendler Crusher and Puiverizer Co., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass 


MACHINER Y— Mixing, Screening and Bagging 
Poulsen Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MACHINER Y— Power Transmission 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind, 


MACHINERY 
Superphosphate Manufacturing 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


MALATHION 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 


MANGANESE SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


MANURE SALTS 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C, 


METHOXYCHLOR 
Golay, oe- Chems., Div. Geigy Chem Corp. 


MINOR ELEMENTS 
Guy Ms Chems., Div. Geigy Chem. Corp. 


Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 


MIXERS 
Blue Valley Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 
Kans. 


Rapids Machinery Co., Marion, Iowa 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp . Chicago, III, 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
a Solvents Corporation. New York City 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Escambia Chem Corp. . Pensacola, Fla. 
Mississippi River Chem. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Sinclair Chemicals, Chicago, Ill. 
Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, O. 
The Texas Co., New York City 


NITROGEN MATERIALS—Organic 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., _—— Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. V.C 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill, 
ackle, Frank R., New York City 
oodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 


NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, Ill. 
PAILS—STEEL 


Vulcan Containers, Inc., Bellwood, III. 
Vulean Steel Container Co., Birmingham, Ala, 
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PARATHION 


American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., ‘Atlanta, Ga, 
Monsanto Chem. Co., St. Louis. Mo. 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
wees ee Dye Corp., General Chemical 
W.sN, Ve 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 

see pd Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 
ns 

Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston Mass. 


POTASH—Muriate 


Ane Oe ge & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
alifo 
Ashcraft- Wilkinson Co., (Duval Potash) Atlanta, 


Ga. 
LAR EB Baker & Bras MY. C. 
Bonneville, Ltd., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Duval Sulphur & Potash Co., Houston, Tex. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, IIl. 
National Potash Co., N. Y. C. 
Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C. 
Southwest Potash Corp., New York City 
United States Potash Co., N. Y. C. 


POTASH—Sulfate 


American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles, 
California 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, III. 

Potash Co. of America, Washington, D. C 


PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


PYROPHYLLITE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SCALES—Including Automatic Baggers 


Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, O. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 


SCREENS 
aa ow Equipt. Mfg. & Eng. Co., Topeka, 
ans. 

Finco Inc., North Aurora, Hl. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Cloth Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 

SCRUBBERS 
Johnson-March, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SOLVENTS 
Richfield Oil Corp,, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SHOVEL LOADERS 


Clark Equipt. Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Hough, The Frank G. Co., Libertyville, Il. 
Tractomotive Corp., Deerfield, Ill 


SLUDGE 
H. J. Baker & Bro., New York City 


SPRAYS 


Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood, Il. 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


SPREADERS, TRUCK 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill, 


STORAGE TANKS 
Cole, R. D., Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga, 





SULFATE OF AMMONIA 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C. 
American Agricultural Chemcal Co., N. ¥. C. 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y. ul 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULFATE OF POTASH—MAGNESIA 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 


SULFUR 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SULFUR—Dusting & Spraying 


Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Div., Tennessee Corp., 
Tampa, Fla 


SULFURIC ACID 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. General Chemical 
Div... N. ¥.C 
American Amitenituesl Chemical Co., N. Y. C, 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y. C. 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

Davison Chemical Co., div. of W. R. Grace & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 

International Min. & Chem. a Chicago, II. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York Cit 

U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 
American Cyanamid Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga, 
H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y. C. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 
Davison Chemical Co., Div. of W. R. Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 
International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, II. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
U Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee 
Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALC 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TANKAGE 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., N. Y. C. 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y. C 

Bradley & Baker, N. Y. C. 

International Min. & Chem. Corp., Chicago, IM. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 


TANKS—NH3 and Liquid N 
Cole, R. D., Manufacturing Co., Newnan, Ga, 


TOXAPHENE 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


TRUCKS—SPREADER 
Baughman Mfg. Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


UREA & UREA PRODUCTS 
Allied Chemical & Dye “et . Nitrogen Div., N.Y.C 
H. J. Baker & Bro., N. Y. C. 
Bradley & Baker, N. Y. %. 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Grand River Chem. Div., Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Sohio Chemical Co., Lima, O. 


UREA-FORM 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
— Agricultural Chemicals, Woonsocket, 


VALVES 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ZINC SULFATE 
Tennessee Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Farm CHEMICALS 
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Progress Report 


From the MOST MODERN 
POTASH PLANT IN THE 
WORLD CANADIAN PRO- 
DUCTION OF MURIATE is 
expected by December 1958. 








Meanwhile our Carlsbad Plant 
can serve your entire POTASH 
requirements with the very best 
material. 


New 60% Standard Muriate 

New 60% Special Granular Muriate 

New 60% Coarse Granular Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash 

Chemical Muriate 99.9% KCL minimum 


Quick Service—High Quality 
Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No.—WA-331 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 


General Sales Office . . - 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . 
Southern Sales Office . . 





. . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 




















SANIC AMMONIATES 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
AND 
VEGETABLE OIL MEALS 


Des Moines, le 
Jackson, Miss. 


Columbus, Ohi 








